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SECTION FIRST, NOTICE FIRST. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Of the Distriiution and Relations of the 
Groups composing a Series. 


If the mechanism of the passional se- 
ries constitutes a new social world, it is 
because it has the power of realizing 
economies and gains from arrangements 
which would be ruinous in the civilized 
state; for example: if we were obliged 
to furnish for a dinner twenty-seven kinds 
of bread (see last chapter), and even 
thirty, if you include the ambiguous kinds, 
as bread of rve or barley. and moreover 
to furnish each of these in three different 
degrees of age, some freshly-baked, some 
stale, and some middling, making a total 
of ninety kinds, it would be enough to 
ruin a Lucullus. 
assortment 


And yet this immense 
becomes economical in the 
passional series, inasmuch as it favors in- 
dustrial attraction, which would not ex- 
ist if only one or two kinds of bread 
should be prepared. 

The same thing holds with regard to 
people in place, or officers, so expensive 
in civilization; their abundance is a 
means of concord and of emulation in the 
Combined Order ; there they become more 
productive than the subalterns; a triple 
and quadruple corps of them is created 
for this very reason. Let us remark only 
two classes of them, the officers of indus- 
try and those of parade, both indispensa- 
ble to every series. 

lor officers in the direction of industry 
they choose the members who have most 
knowledge and experience; and for pa- 
rade officers the opulent members who 
can represent their series, and add a lus- 
tre to it without minding the expense. 

In civilization, the chiefs pay nothing 


for the governed ; on the contrary, if 


there is a feast of ceremony to be given 
in the name of a city, the municipality 
direct it, but contribute nothing save their 
appetites; and the public pays for the re- 
past without the privilege of tasting, and 
thinks itself happy, too, if the real ex- 
penses are not frothed up into double the 
amount which the dinner cost. 

In a passional series, the use of the of- 
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ficers of parade is very different; it is 
they who pay for the mass of the series, 
admitted to the feast gratuitously. They 
contribute likewise for the most important 
expenses, as the purchase of new plants 
and seeds; their liberality would be in- 
deed ignoble, if it limited itself to a mere 
Amphitryon’s part of giving dinners. 
These corporate entertainments cost but 
little in Association, since from the price 
is deducted al! that it would have cost the 
guests if they had eaten at their ordinary 
table, which might be of the first, second, 
or third class, according as each may 
have contracted; moreover all the rem- 
nants are deducted and delivered at half 
price to the tables of the third class. 

This duality of officers, in parade and 
in industry, takes place in the groups as 
well as in the series; every series has its 
captain, lieutenant and sub-lieutenant of 
parade, its director, vice-director and snb- 
director of industry; it is the same for 
every group. ' 

Besides, in the different functions, of 
parade or business management, they ev- 
ery where establish staff and subaltern 
officers (/etat major et Tetat minor). 
The more officers there are in Harmony, 
the greater the product; the opposite ef- 
fect is felt under the civilized regime, 
where the chiefs most commonly are 


blood-suckers of whom it is necessarv to | 


restrict the number. 

This duality of officers is highly accept- 
able to all three classes, to the rich, the 
middle and the poor; for proof: 

The rich man gains by it in his income, 
in the dividend which accrues to capital ; 
this product increases in proportion to the 
enthusiasm which is carried into the la- 
bor. To electrify the people in industry, 
there must be chiefs who will put their 
hands to the work, and contribute from 


their purses to the support of the func- 


tion. 

The poor man finds in it the advan- 
tage of joyous labors, of copious products 
and dividends, of freedom from care 
founded on the guarantee of the min 
mum which industria] attractivn will re- 
imburse, of gratuitous admission to the 
corporate feasts of every group and se- 
ries: and, as splendid feasts cost very 
little in Association (which shall be prov- 
ed), a poor individual figures in the course 
of a year in some fifty public entertain- 
ments, where the fare is of the first class ; 
this is one means of communicating to the 
people the polished manners of their su- 
periors. For the rest, the people of Har- 
mony enjoy, even at the tables of the third 


class, a fare which is preferable to that of 
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the best civilized households, destitute as 
they are of a graduated assortment in ev- 
ery kind of dish. 

This great variety of chiefs presents 
another stimulus to the poorer class, 
which is the attractiveness of mytholegical 
functions or demi-gods, chosen by each 
series and each group: this is am apper- 
tenance of the poorer youth : but this cus- 
tom will not be established in the first 
practical experiment of a Phalanx. As 
the middle class partakes of the two oth- 
ers, its interests here will coincide with 
theirs. 

The function of officers in Association 
extends to the three sexes, the male, the 
female, and the neuter, or the children. 
Every series elects its chiefs according to 
sex ; and as several series are composed 
of women or of children exclusively, or 
nearly so, no assemblage of either sex 
will seek its officers in the other, unless 
from necessity. A hundred women culti- 
vating a field of pinks for perfumes, will 
net go and call in a male pedant te pre- 
side over them, whether it be in labor, in 
counsel, or upon parade : but if their se- 
ries be composed of two or three sexes, 
it will mingle them preportionally in its 
corps of officers : for the rest, there is per- 
fect freedom of choice, aud utility is the 
only rule. 

I pass over various details concerning 
the rank (1) of the respective series. They 
are not classed according to the quantity 
they produce: the series of orchardists, 
‘which is .enormously productive, is one 
of the lowest in the scale of retribution, 
because it is so exceedingly attractive ; 
and that of the opera, which we should 
judge superfluous, is one of the most 
highly paid because it is the most useful 
in the Associative education. 

It would be proper here to speak of am- 
biguous groups and series, one of the 
thousand subjects which we are obliged 
to suppress in such a mere abridgement. 
The ambiguous or mixt bond, the transi- 
tional or connecting link, is of a nature 
which our prejudiced philosophers dishon- 
or, and yet we cannot form a regular se- 
ries without introducing at its twoextrem- 
ities ambiguous and even sub-ambiguous 
groups. It seems that nature has attach- 
ed great consequence to the amiigu, since 
she has introduced it lavishly in all her 
‘creations. We see it in amphibious ani- 
mals, in the ourang-outang, the flying- 
fish, the bat, the eel, and in many other 
instances, of which the most remarkable 
is lime, the link between fire and water. 

Let us.conclude with a table of the ac- 
cords and discords of a Passional Series 
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of the simple order. 
thirty-two groups cultivating the varie- 
ties of a vegetable : 


13 
2 14 
il 15 
10 Pal 16 
y 7 
8 is 
7 D 19 
6 20 
5 21 
4 ¥ A 22 
3 23 
2 24 
1 25 
K X uf 


is the pivotal group. 
Counter-pivot. 
Sub-pivot ascending. 
Sub-pivot descending. 
Ambiguous ascending. 
y Ambiguous descending. 
) Group of diffraction. 


“ 
X 
y 
R 


_ 


The affinity or sympathy of contrast is 
established between each group and that 
which is placed at a distance of half the 
reneral scale from it; 
13, 2 and 14, 5 and 17, 9 and 21. 

The sympathy will be weaker between 
1 and 12 or 14, or between 5 and 16 or 
18, and weaker still between 1 and 1! 
or 15, and 5and 15 or 19. It will go on 
thus declining through two 
the scale, when it will cease altogether, 
so that 13 will have no sy oo with 7 
and with 19, still less with 8 aud 18. 
There a slight antipathy commences; it 
increases between 13 and 9 or 17, and the 
svale of discord goes on strengthening till 
it reaches a point of very decided antipa- 
thy between 13 and the two immediately 
contiguous, 12 and 14; it isa little less 
decided between 13 and those next but 
one on either side, 1l and 15, and so ou. 

The scale of sympathies and antipa- 
thies is not the same in the extreme 
groups, 1 and 3, 23 and 25, as in the 
groups of the centre ; but the examina- 
fion of these variations would take us be- 
yond the limits of an abridgment; let it 
suffice to say, that thirty years of study 
and the instinct of the trade have unlock- 
ed to me in all its details the hieroglyphic 
of the passional series, of the accords and 
discords of their groups, and of the coun- 
terpoises which must be established at all 
points of the series. The following sec- 
tions will enable you to judge whether | 
am thoroughly at home in this theory. 
For the present I can only say to those 
who would undertake to found a Phalanx, 


that where I should be present, the mech- | 


anism would on without a fault, in 
spite of the absence of sufficient means. 
Where I should not be, they would com- | 
mit a hundred mistakes; the bad pilots 
would overset the ship, and then hetake 
themselves to me, whose instructions they 
had not followed ; or they would go to 
wreck through ignorance of the details 
which I cannot give, because public opin- 
ion limits me to a single volume. 

Let us conclude these elementary no- 
tions. ‘The group which forms the pivot 
“ is in sympathy with all the groups, 
excepting the sub-pivots Y and x. ‘The 
pivot exercises itse if upon a variety whose 
excellence and superiority are so striking, 
(as for instance, the grey Beurre among 
pears,) that the neighboring varieties 11, 
12, 13, 14. 15, consent to yield to it the 


go 


priority, that they may the better prevail 





‘false white 


as between I and | 


quarters of 


| ism 
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Suppose there are! against their rivals who are contiguous to 


themselves or next but one. 

The sub-pivotal groups Y and xX are 
naturally in an accerd of contrast with 
each other, 
the two wings leagued against the centre. 

The counter-pivot X is not in sympa- 
thy with any other group, except the piv- 
ot % ; neither is it in antipathy with any 
one. (In the series of pear-growers, the 
counter-pivotal group would be the one 
which raises the heavy, hard pear, uneat- 
able without cooking.) 

The group of diffraction D is in half- 
accord with all the others. (The diffrac- 
tion (2) is the inverted mirror of the pivot. 
Thus the albino is a diffraction of the 
man [or negro], who is the 
European blackened by the sun; 
rein-deer is a diffraction of the stag: 
dismiss this subject with a glance.) 
groups of transition K and y are in ae- 
cord each with the wing it terminates, as 
well as with that of another series with 
which it comes in contact. ‘Thus the 
group of the nectarine or plum-peach is 


we 


in afinitvy with one wing of the series of | 


plums, and with one wing of the series 
of peaches. 

I have here supposed a series, which is 
very regular, cultivating all the species 
of a vegetable. 
adapted, fo it cultivates only certain va- 
ricties of a species, the proportion of the 
accords and dise oni in the different bran- 
ches will be changed. But in explaining 
the rules of mechanism, we speculate al- 
Ways upon integral (or complete) series. 
(Further explanation will be given in 
Chapter VI1. on Fa/se Scries.) 

In all kinds of passional series (and 
there are many, both of the free and 
the measured order), the accords of pas- 
sions and of sympathy, whose rules seem 
such impenetrable bieroglyphics to the 
civilizees, are on the contrary a mechan- 
organized after geometrical princi- 

The civilizees, on this, as on eve- 
ry other problem, look at nature only in 
the simp yle mode; the Vv heheve all sympa- 
thies permanent ; whereas there are some 
permanent, some occasional, some period- 
ical, &c. &e. 


he new scientific 


‘les 


} worlds, to which the 
genius of civilization could never get ad- 
mission, but which has nothing really im- 
penetrable, as 1s supposed, 
one immense mechanism of sympathies 
and antipathies, very methodically regu- 


vided it will study beforehand the 
theories of passional attraction and of As- 
sociation, with which our fiue minds have 
been so unwilling to occupy themselves 
At present they are sadly duped, mys- 
tified for twenty years pust hy the agita- 
itions of the of Owen, who have 
brought sophistical notions of Association 
into vogue, and stifled all research into 
the natural method, 
which might be for all the savans and the 
artists a source of immense fortune. 
(1) Rank of the respective Serves. 


sect 


a Phalanx its various 


of 


groups and series, the collective interest, 


labor among 


according to Fourier, would dictate no 


regard to the productiveness of each. 
‘Those who produced the most, would not 

. | 
necessarily receive the largest share. 


This would resolve all back again into an 
aggregation of isolated interests, as in 


since they are the chiefs of 


the | 
| luerative. 


The | 


ary 


If the soil be poorly | 


This calculation is one of 


All nature is | 


itself, 
| diffracted. 


the undertaking of 


In | 


distributing the proceeds of the general 








the competitive regime of civilization. 
There could not thus be any unity of in- 
Justice to individuals and socia} 


——_——_—» 


terests. 
harmony are the two points to be secured. 
Hence Fonrier’s two-fold classification of 
the different kinds of labor in the scale of 
retribution, at which the text here mere- 
ly hints. 

In the first place, justice to the laborer 
demands, that he who finds delight and 
the work itself, although 
that work be highly lucrative, should not 
be paid in money more than he who la- 


satisfaction in 


bors at a dry repugnant function, indis- 
pensable to the general weal, yet not so 
The most attractive labors are 
their own reward, and require no secoud- 
while 
made 


inducement, the repulsive 


tasks have to be attractive by a 


higher rate of remuneration. It is just, 
that the toil which is martyrdom, which 
should command 


costs the laborer most, 


|a higher price, than the most productive 


functions which are pure delight and ex- 
pansion of soul and body for those who 
And it is 
and must in the nature of things 


passionately engage in them. 
politic, 
prevail, where attraction and not compe- 
that the most at- 


tractive functions should receive 


tition is the stimulus, 
a lower 
premium than the repulsive offices for 


which there otherwise might not be ecan- 
didates enough, and yet which must be 


filled. ‘Therefore has Fourier classed 


every kind of industry under the three 
Useful and Attract- 
ive, giving the highest prices to the first, 


the second, and the 


heads of Repugnant, 


average prices to 
lowest to the third. 

Again, some occupations tend to social 
harmony more than others. This hap- 
pens to be most remarkably the case with 
certain occupations of the most attractive 
the the va- 


and religious offices. 


nature, such as music, opera, 


rious educational 
The collective interest would poorly un- 


derstand itself, if it failed to give peculiar 


/ encouragement to all such influences. 
lated and very pene ‘trable to genius, pro- | 


two | 


(2) Diffraction. 


analogy trom Optics. 


A term borrowed by 
The 
encountering opaque bodies, or any sub- 
stance of a denser nature than the light 


rays of light 


are subject to three operations. 
either reflected, refracted, or 


When not absorbed and lost 


They are 


in the opaque substance, they are either 
reflected from it, or they are transmitted 
through it. In the Jatter ease the phe- 
nomena of refraction, or bending of the 
ap- 
Diffraction is a term first given by 


ray ?side from its straight course, 
pear. 
the Italian philosopher Grimaldi, and af- 
terwards adopted by Sir Isaac Newton, 
to denote a less familiar class of phe- 
nomena, not yet satisfactorily explained. 
If a pencil of rays be admitted into a 
dark room through a hole in the window 
shutter, it will cast of course, a white 











circular or oval spectrum on the opposite 
wall. If, however, the column of light 
be intercepted by an opaque body of di- 
ameter not larger than its own, the shad- 
ow which it casts is seen surrounded by 
a miraculous fringe of colors, or rather 
by a three-fold border of the three primary 


All 


Newton's experiments have left this phe- 


hues, the blue being the innermost, 


nomenon still anomalous, or matter only 
of conjectural explanation. The peculi- 
arity of it seems to be that light, passing 
the edges of dark, surrounds the shadow 
a sort of mirror of the 


with prismatic 


spectrum. In other words, the shadow, 
which is darkness, or complete negation 
of color, puts on a halo or presentment. 
as it were, of all the beautiful properties 
of light, its opposite, which it denies. 
Those, who have read the admirable es- 
say of Ilugh Doherty on ‘the Religious 
Question,”’ in our first volume, will recol- 
lect that he there traces an analogy be- 
laws of light and the 


the 


three 
kinds of 


which govern the ti 


tween those 


three revelation, or laws 


ansmission of spiritu- 
al light from 


God. 


the spiritual sun, which is 
To reflection corresponds the reve- 
lation of God ia Nature : to refraction the 
revelation in the human soul, which like 


the prism refracts the unitary ray inlo a 


manifold variety of colors: while to dif- 
fraction be compares what he calls direct, 
or supernatural reyelation. This came to 

Out 
were, this beautiful and 


inen in darkness. of darkness itself 
was born, as it 
mysterious the times when 
there 

We do not profess to explain this, or 


But 


of analogies which 


mirage 
should be fulness of light. 
to understand it clearly. na- 


and 


coufirm 


even 


ture lite are full 


the Jaw, or rather indicate the 


preseuce of a law which has not yet per- 


haps been definitely stated. In nature 
every negation shows a glimmering pre- 
diction of its opposite reality. At the 


origin of the human race, as all traditions 
say, there was a temporary glimmer of the 
true social order and happiness towards 
which the world is still so slowly making 
progress. Humanity at its lowest stage 
The fables of the 
a of 


the real beauty when it was most remote. 


predicts its highest. 


primitive times were tore-shadow 


In periods of deepest national distress 
prophets appear and visions of millenium. 
So the eye in the most complete and in- 
tense blackness of darkness is visited by 
a singular play of unreal light, a mockery 
as it were of light. 

the life, too, of the individual 


In we 


see the same. Fourier quotes the in- 


stance of the new-born infant which can 
subsist for several days without any food, 
in its extreme of helplessness exhibiting 


In 


a shadow of perfect self-sufficiency. 


extreme instances of moral depravity, of 


utter desperate selfishness, how often do 
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we see flashes of a something which af-| series' And here we leave this obscure 
auroral gleams matter, trusting that if we have not ex- 
which are not the true day, but born of plained, we have put the reader on the 


The man who is most peculiar track of observation, in follow- 


fects us as sublime; 


its very opposite. 
completely selfish has a certain glow and ing which, the discoverer of the science 
grandeur in his actions which fascinates of passional harmony made note of this 
the imagination of beholders. Hence the | strange element in every series, which he 


charm of many lives of pirates and rob- calls Diffraction. 
a 


- MISCELLANY. — 


bers, and of many of the popular crea- 
tions of Byron, Bulwer and the like. | 





We witness a fervor in complete selfish- ——————_— . 
CONSUELOGO.* 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


ness, in the complete perversion of a man, 
which is only found again in the highest 


glory of the human sentiments and facul- Translated for the Harbinger. 


N I. 

Ev-|  « Whatever may have been the cause 
ery thing ruus its career, or has its defi- of Master Reuter's antipathy, he testified 
nite progression, ascending and descend-' jt towards me very severely. and for a 
ing, from birth, through infancy and youth very trifling fault. al Seedcecseie pair of 


to full maturity, and thence declining, scissors, and like a true school-boy, tried 
through old age to death. 


ties in their direct development. 


Every thing in nature is a series. 


At the two them upon every thing that fell under my 
. . . ° 5S - 
extremities of this progression It 1s, that hand. One of my comrades having his 
we witness this momentary presentiment hack towards me, and his long queue, of 
sittin os . , . — . tenis : ? : 

and reminiscence of the perfect climax’ which he was very vain, constantly com- 
of its development. We spoke of the in- ing and sweeping away the characters 1 
It is the same at death ; the dying traced with chalk upon my slate, I had a 
man has commonly a short period of per- rapid, a fatal idea! it was the work of an 
fect harmony and clearness of all his men- jgstant ! 


fant. 


Crack ! my scissors were open ; 
tal faculties, a reminiscence of his best and the queue upon the floor. The master 
estate. The candle flickers up ere it goes followed all my movements with a vul- 
out. A sound just ceasing to be andible, wre’s eye. Betore my poor comrade had 
reverberates with a certain twang at the perceived the unfortunate loss he had met 
last; it breaks, not vanishes into silence. with, 1 was already reprimanded, disgra- 

Not only do the successive states or ced and expelled without further process. 
stages in every being’s history form an ‘*] left the foundation in the month of 
ascending and descending series; but also. November. last vear. at seven o clock in 
the various orders and varieties of beings evening 


=? 


the and found myself in the 


} existing simultaneously, are distributed in square, without money, or any other cloth- 


series. There are series of succession | ing than the poor dress I had on. l was 


and series of distribution. The latter) in despair for a moment. Seeing myself 
give the law of classification for all natu- | dismissed with so much anger and scan- 
Thus whenever you find any dal, I imagined | had committed an enor- 
prodnet, as a rose, an apple, a pine-tree,, mous fault. I began to weep with all 
what you my heart for the clump of hair and bit of 
will, you may always discover a whole ribbon which had fallen under my fatal 
My comrade, whose head I had 


it by degrees, one of which is so supe-| so dishonored, passed me, also in tears. 


ral objects. 


a dog, a horse, a fish, or 


series of similar objects varying from. scissors. 
rior as to pass for the type or pivot Never had so many tears been shed, or 
of the series, and the others gradually so much regret and remorse experienced 
shading off from that on either side, till foraqueue 4 la Prussienne. I had a great 
Here mind to go and throw myself into his 
But 1 did not dare, 
varieties from the central type, will offer and hid my shame in the darkness. Per- 
some diffraction of that type. 


it emerges into some other series. 
too, the two extremities, the most remote arms, at his feet' 
Take the haps the poor boy was crying more for 
The Caucasian or white | my disgrace than for his queue. 

‘*] passed the night on the pavement : 
the sun, is the extreme opposite of that; and as I was sighing, the next morning, 


races of men. 


man is the type; the negro blackened in 


yet even among the negroes you will find| over the necessity and impossibility of 
the albino or white negro, a diffraction of | breakfast, 1 was accosted by Keller, hair- 
the genuine white man. dresser to the foundation of Saimt Ste- 


Take the grandest form of series, the | vens. He had just been dressing master 
ascending scale from man, Reuter’s hair, and the latter, still furious 
through grades of higher intelligences, against me, had talked to him of nothing 
up to God. ITs not this consciousness of else but the terrible adventure of the erup- 


the Infinite, this boundless appetite, this on poe , 

® Entered accor y . . = 

absolute ambition in man, who is the low- Entered a cording to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G.SHaw, in the 


link © Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
speak, of God who is the summit of the | chusett. 


of beings 


est in the chain, a diffraction, so 
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ped queue. So the facetious Keller, on 
seeing my pitiful face, burst into a shout 
of laughter, and overwhelmed me with 
his sarcasms.—‘ O ho!’ eried he, from as 
far off as he saw me, ‘ this then is the 
scourge of hair-dressers, the general and 
particular enemy of all those, like my- 


self, whose profession it is to preserve | 


the beauty of the head? Eh! my little 


executioner of queues, my little ravager-of | 


locks! come a little this way that I may 
cut off your fine black hair, in order to 
replace all the queues that may fall under 
your bluws!’ 
I hid my face in my hands, and believing 


myself the object of public odium, I was | 


about to fly, when the good Keller stop- 
ping me: ‘ Where are you going now, 
little unfortunate?’ said he in a gentle 
voice. ‘ What is to become of you with- 
out bread, without friends, without clothes 
your con- 


and with such a crime on 


science? Come, I will have pity on you 
for the sake of your fine voice, which | 
have so ofien taken pleasure in hearing 
atthe cathedral; come to my house, | 
have only one chamber in the fifth story, 
for myself, my wife and my children. 
Even that is more than we want, for the 
attic which [ hire above it, is not occu- 
pied. 


you shall eat with us, until you can find 


We will accommodate you and 


something to do; on condition however 
that you respect the hair of my custom- 
ers, and that you do not try your shears 
on my wigs.’ 

‘**T followed my generous Keller, my 
savior and father! Besides lodging and 
board, he had the goodness, poor artisan 
as he himself was, to advance me some 
money in order that | might continue my 
studies. I hired an old worm-eaten harp- 
sichord ; and shut up in my garret, with 
my Fuchs and my Mattheson, I gave my- 
self without restraint to my ardor for 
composition. 
consider myself as protected by Provi- 


dence. ‘The first six sonatas of Emanu- 


From that moment I ean | 


el Bach were my delight during the| 
whole of that winter, and I believe I un- | 


derstood them well. At the same time 


Heaven, rewarding my zeal and my per- 


severence, permitted me to find a little | 


occupation, by means of which I could | 


live, and recompense my dear host. I} 
played on the organ every Sunday at the | 


Count of Haugwitz’s chapel, after having 
performed my part in the morning as first 


violin at the church of the Fathers of! 


Mercy. 
tectors. 


Besides, I have found two pro- 


| 


I was despairing, furious. 
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er protector is his lordship the Venetian | 
ambassador.’’ 
‘**]] Signor Corner?’’ asked Consuelo 


quickly. 

** Ah! you know him?” returned Hay- 
dn; ‘*it was the abbé de Metastasio, who 
introduced me into that house. My tri- 
fling talents gave satisfaction there, and 
his Excellency has promised that I shall | 
take lessons of master Porpora, who is 
the baths of Manensdorf with 
Madam Wilhelmina, the wife or mistress 
of his Excellency. This promise filled 
me with joy; to become the pupil of so 
great a professor, of the first master of 


now at 


vocal music in the universe! To learn 
composition, the pure and correct princi- | 
ples of Italian art! 


self as made, I 


I looked upon my-, 
my stars, | 
thought I was already a great master. 


blessed 
But alas! notwithstanding his Excellen- 
ey’s good intentions, his promise has not 
been so easy to realize as I had flattered 
myself; and if I do not find a more pow- 
erful recommendation to Porpora, I truly 
fear J shall never even approach his per- 
son. They say this illustrious master is 
very odd; and as he shows himself atten- 
tive, generous, and devoted to some of his 
pupils, so he is capricious and cruel to- 
wards others. It seems that master Reu- 
ter is nothing compared with Porpora, 
and I tremble at the very idea of seeing 
him. Stil, though he began by flatly 
refusing the ambassador's propositions 
respecting me and has signified that he 
wishes for no more pupils, as I know 
that Signor Corner will insist, I still 
hope, and am determined to submit pa- 
tiently to the most cruel mortifications, 
provided he will teach me something 
while he scolds.’’ 

‘** You have there formed a salutary re- 
solution,’’ said Consuelo. ‘* The rough 
manners and terrible aspect of that great 
master have not been exaggerated to you. 
But you have reason to hope; for if you 
have patience, a blind submission and the 
true love of music which I divine in you, | 
if you do not lose your senses in the 
midst of the first hurricanes, and succeed 
in displaying to him intelligence and ra- 
pidity of judgment, after three or four les- 
sons, I promise you that he will be the 
gentlest and most conscientious of mas- | 
ters. Perhaps even, if your heart re- | 
sponds, as I believe it does, to your mind, | 
Porpora will become for you a firm friend, 
an equitable and beneficent father.”’ | 

**Q! you fill me with joy. 


I see that 


One is an abbé, who makes a| you know him and must also know his 








~— 
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when she comes to Vienna; for she will 
doubtless go there after her marriage 
with the rich lord of Riesenburg.”’ 

‘* How did you hear of that marriage ?’’ 

‘** By the greatest chance in the world. 
{ must tel] you that last month, my friend 
Keller heard that a relation of his at Pil- 
sen had just died, and Jeft him a little 
property. Keller had neither time nor 
means to undertake the journey, and did 
not dare determine upon it, for fear lest 
the inheritance should not pay the ex- 
pense of his trip and the loss of his time. 
| had just received some money for my 
labor. 1 offered to go and to take his in- 
terests into my hand. I have been at 
Pilsen, and during the week | passed 
there, have had the satisfaction of seeing 
Keller's inheritance realized. It is little, 
no doubt, but that little is not to be des- 
pised by him; and I earry with me the 
titles of a small property which he can 
sell or improve as he shall judge best. 
Returning from Pilsen, 1 found myself 
last evening in a place called Klatau, 
where I passed the night. It had been a 
market day, and the inn was full of peo- 
ple. 
gross man was eating, whom they called 
Doctor Wetzelius, and who is the great- 
est gourmand and the greatest babbler | 
have ever met with. ‘ Do you know the 
news!’ said he to his neighbors; ‘ Count 
Albert of Rudolstadt, he who is mad, 
arch-mad, almost a maniac, is going to 
marry his cousin's music mistress, an ad- 
venturess, a beggar, who has been, they 





1 was seated near a table where a 


say, an actress in Italy, and who was se- 
duced by the old musician Porpora, who 
got tired of her, and sent her to be 
brought to bed at Riesenburg. They 
kept the matter quite secret; and at first, 
as they did not understand the illness and 
the convulsions of the young miss, whom 
they thought virtuous, they sent for me 
as for a putrid and malignant fever. But 
hardly had 1 touched the patient's pulse, 
when Count Albert, who doubtless knew 
what to expect from such virtue, threw 
himself upon me like a madman, drove 
me away, and would not allow me to re- 
enter the apartment. Every thing passed 
very secretly. I believe the old canoness 
acted as midwife; the poor lady never 
such a strait before. 
The child has disappeared. But what is 
most wonderful is, that the young Count, 
who, as you all know, cannot measure 
time and takes months for years, has im- 
agined himself the father of that child, 
and has talked so energetically to his fam- 


found herself in 


great many Italian verses, very fine as| famous pupil, the new Countess of Ru-) ily, that, rather than see him fall again 


they tell me, and who is very high in the 
favor of her majesty, the empress queen. 
He is called Signor de Metastasio; and 
as he lives in the same house with Kel- 


| dolstadt — the Porporina —’’ 


ler and me, | give lessons to a young per- | 


son who is said to be his neice. My oth- 


ra and her active protection with him, and revolting absurdities.’ 


‘* But where have you heard speak of 
this Porporina, and what do you expect | 
from her?”’ 

‘*T expect from her a letter for Porpo- 


into his fits of fury, they have consented 
to this fine marriage.’ ”’ 

‘*Q! that is horrible; that is infa- 
mous!’’ eried Consuelo, beside herself. 


“Itis a tissue of abominable calumnies 


’ 














‘‘ Do not believe that I gave credence 


to it for an instant,’’ returned Joseph 
Haydn; ‘‘ the face of that old doctor was 
as stupid as it was wicked, and before 
they had given him the lie, | was already 
sure that he was retailing only follies and 
But hardly had he ended his 
story, When five or six voung men who 
took the 


and it 


falsities. 


were about him, part of the 


thus that I 
jearned the truth; each praised the beau- 


young person , was 


ty, the grace, the modesty, the sense, 
and the incomparable talent of the Porpo- 
rina. All approved Count Albert's pas- 
sion for her, envied his happiress, and 
admired the old Count for having consent- 
ed to the union. Doctor Wetzelias was 
treated as an insane dotard; and as they 
spoke of the great esteem which master 
Porpora felt for a pupil to whom he had 
been willing to give his name, the idea 
came into my head of going to Riesen- 
burg, throwing myself at the feet of the 
future or perhaps present Countess, (for 
they said the marriage was already cele- 
brated, but kept secret for fear of offend- 
ing the court,) and relating my history to 
her, in order to obtain from her the favor 
of becoming the pupil of her illustrious 
master.”’ 


Consuelo remained some instants pen- 


sive; the last words of Joseph respecting 
the court had struck her. But quickly 
recovering herself: ‘* My child,’’ said 


she to him, ‘‘do not go to Riesenburg; 
you will not find the Porporina there. 
the of Ru- 
dolstadt, and nothing is less certain than 
It has been talked of, it 


is true, and I believe the betrothed were 


She is not married to Count 


that marriage. 


worthy of each other; but the Porporina, 
though she felt for Count Albert a strong 
friendship, a profound esteem, and a re- 
spect withont bounds, thought she ought 
not to decide lightly upon so serious a 
matter. She weighed, on the one side, 
the injurv she might inflict on that illus- 
trious family, by making it lose the good 
graces and perhaps the protection of the 
empress, as well as the esteem of the 
other nobles, and the consideration of the 
whole country ; and on the other, the in- 
jury she would inflict on herself, by re- 
nouncing the practice of that divine art, 
which she had studied with passion and 
embraced with courage. She said to her- 
self that the sacrifice was great on both 
and that, before throwing herself 


to 


sides, 


headlong into it, she ought consult 


Porpora, and give the young Count time 


to know 1f his passion would resist 
the influence of absence; therefore 
she’ left for Vienna on a sndden, on 


foot, without guide and almost without 
money, but with the hope of restoring re- 
pose and reason to him who loves her, 
and carrying away, of all the riches that 
were offered to her, only the testimony of 
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her conscience and the pride of her pro- | 


fession as an artist.’’ 
*“*O! she is a true artist. indeed. She 
has a strong head and a noble soul, if she 


, 


has acted thus!"’ cried Joseph, fixing his 
brilliant eyes on Consuelo; “and if I am 
not deceived, it is to her that I speak; it 
is before her that I prostrate myself.” 

‘“‘It is she who extends her hand to 
you, and who offers you her friendship, 
her advice and support with Porpora; for 
we shail travel together, it appears to 
me; and if God protects us, as he has 
protected us both hitherto, as he protects 
all those who trust only in him, we shall 
soon be at Vienna, and will take lessons 
of the same master.”’ 

** God be praised !*’ cried Haydn, weep- 
ing with joy, and raising his arms enthu- 
siastically towards heaven; ‘1 divined 
truly, on seeing you asleep, that there 
was something supernatural in you, and 
that my life, my destiny were in your 
hands. ”’ 


Il. 

When the young people had made a 
fuller acquaintance, by going over on both 
sides the details of their situation in a 
musical conversation, they thought of the 
precautions and arrangements necessary 
The 
thing they did was to take out their purs- 


and 


was still the richer of the two; but their 


for their return to Vienna. first 


es count their money. Consuelo 
united funds would furnish only sufficient 
to travel agreeably on foot, without suf- 
fering from hunger or sleeping in the 
open air. They could imagine nothing 
different, and Consuelo had already made 
up her mind to it. Still, notwithstanding 
the philosophical gaiety she testified in 
this respect, Joseph was anxious and 
thoughtful. 

‘* What is the matter with you?”’ said 
she to him; ‘* perhaps you are afraid of 
the embarrassment of my company, and 
yet I will bet I can walk better than 
you.” 

‘* You must do every thing better than 
[,’’ replied he, ‘‘ that does not trouble 
me. But Iam sad and frightened when 
I think that you are young and handsome, 
and that all will look upon you with de- 
Iam so small and so weak 
killed for 


strength 


sire, while 
that though well resolved to be 
your sake, | may not have 
enough to defend you.” 

‘* What are you thinking of, my poor 
child! 


attract the glances of passers by, I think 


If 1 were handsome enough to 


that a woman who respects herself can 


always impose by her countenance.”’ 


‘¢ Whether you are ugly or handsome, | 


young or old, bold or modest, you are 
not in safety on these roads covered with 
soldiers and rascals of every kind. Since 
the peace, the country is inundated with 
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especially with volun- 
teer adventurers, who seeing themselves 





military men, and 


discharged, and no longer knowing where 
to seek their fortunes, undertake to pil- 
lage travellers, to extort from the coun- 
try people and to treat the provinees as 
conquered countries. 
shelter 


Our poverty will 
us from their talent in this re- 
spect; but your being a women is suffi- 
cient to excite their brutality. I think se- 
riously of changing our road ; and instead 
of going by Piseck and Budweiss, which 
are fortified places offering a continual 
pretext for the passage of discharged 
troops and others who are no better, we 
shall do well to descend the course of the 
Moldaw, following the mountain cuts 
which are almost desert, whither the cu- 
pidity and thievish disposition of those 
gentry will find nothing to attract them. 
We will keep close to the river till we 
are near Reichenau, and will soon enter 
Austria by Freistadt. Once upon the 
soil of the empire, we shall be protected 
by a police more powerful than that of 
Bohemia.” 

** You know the read thent’’ 

‘*T do not even know if there be one. 
But I have a little map in my pocket, and 
had intended, on leaving Pilsen, to try 
and return by the for a 
change, and to see the country.”’ 

‘* Well, sobe it! Your idea seems a 
good one,”’ said Consuelo, looking at the 
map which Joseph had opened; ** there 
are always paths for foot travellers, and 
huts which will receive honest folks short 
I see, in fact, that there isa 
chain of mountains which leads us to the 
of the Moldaw, 
along the river.”’ 

‘“‘Tt is the great Behmer-Wald, the 
highest elevations of which are there, and 
form the frontier between Bavaria and 
Bohemia, we shall easily reach it by 
keeping along these heights; they will 
show that to the right and left are the 
valleys which descend towards the two 
thank God! I have 
nothing more to do with that undiscover- 


mountains, 


of money. 


source and continues 


provinces. Since, 
able Giant's castle, I] am sure of guiding 
you aright, and of not making you travel 
a greater distance than is necessary.”’ 

‘** Forward then,’’ said Consuelo; “I 
feel completely rested. Sleep and your 
good bread have restored my strength, 
and I ean travel at least two leagues more 
to-day. Besides, I am in a hurry to 
leave this vicinity, where I am continual- 
ly afraid of meeting some acquaintance.”’ 

‘*Wait a moment,” Joseph, “I 
have a singular idea running through my 
brain.”’ 

** What is it?” 

‘*If you have no repngnance to dress- 
ing like a man, your incognito would be 
secured, and you would escape all the 
evil suppositions which might be excited 


said 
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at our stopping } ! ices on seeing a young 

girl travelling alone with a young man.”’ 
‘¢The idea is not a bad one, but you 


forget that we are not rich enough to 


make purchases. Besides, where should 
I find a dress to fit me?’’ 

‘* Listen; I should not have thought of 
it. if I did not know that I had the means 


necessary to put it in execution We 


are absolutely of the same size, which ts 


more honor to you than to me; and | 


have in my bag acomplete suit entirely 
} 


new, which will disguise you perfectly 


This is the history of the suit; it was 


sent to me by the good woman my moth- 
er. who thiuking to make me 


that I should be 


a very use- 
ful present, ind wishing 


properly equipped to present myself at 


the embassy, and to give lessons to young 


ladies, had made for me at her village 


one of the most elegant costumes that are 


in fashion there Certainly the costume 


is picturesque and the stuffs well chosen, 


as vou shall see' But imagine the effect 


I should have prod iced at the embassy, 


Metas- 


1 


self withn 


and the merry laugh of Signor de 


tasio’s neice, if I had shown my) 
this rustic frock and these comical broad 
pantaloons. I thanked my poor mother 
for her good 
self that I co lds 


countryman who was In want, or to some 


intentions, and flattered my- 
ll the costume to some 
ctor. That is why | brought 

but by good luck, I found no 
The people 


that the fashion of the 


travelling 
it with m 


ty to dispose of it. 


i 


opp yrtun 


of this country say 


dress is ancient, and ask if it is Polish or 


‘Well, the opportunity 1s found,”’ 


mttethtmee » 66 5 r idea is 


cried Consuelo, laugning ; \ 1d 


ravelling actress will 


excellent, and the tr li 
avail herself of your Turkish dress, whic! 
very much r 


rather on 


Se. oF 


you on credit at any ra 


that vou will be cashier of our 


condition 

t r. as the king of Prussia calls his 
treasure, aud that you will advance th 
expens i \ ney to Vienna 


W WW s * said Jos ph, putting 
th purse i his pocket, and promising 
himself that he would receive no pay 


dre Ss 


‘* Now it remains to be seen if the 


fits you Iw ro into the wood, whil 
you hide yourself among these rocks 
They will furnish you with many safe 
and spacious dressing rooms 

‘Go and appear upon the stage * re 
plied Consuelo, pomiing to th forest 
‘<T will enter the wing And retiring 
within the rocks, while her respectful 
companion conscientiously withdrew, she 
immedia proceeded to her transforma 
tion [he fountain served as a mirror 


when she left her retreat, and it was not 


without a certain pleasure that she saw 
in it the prettiest little peasant that the 


Her 


waist, delicate and supple as an osier, 


Sclave 


wh 


race had ever produced. 


semble sa ski t | buy it of 
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played freely in a broad girdle of red 
woolen; and her foot, slender as a doe’s, 
issued modestly a little above the agkle, 
from the broad folds of the pantaloon. 
Her black hair, which she had always in- 
sisted on not powdering, had been cut 


j 


during her illness, and curled naturally 


about her face. She passed her fingers 
through her locks to give them all the 


rustic neligence which belonged to a 
young shepherd; and wearing her cos- 
tume with the ease of the stage, knowing 
even,—thanks to her mimic talents,— 
how to give to her face at once an ex- 
wild simplicity, she found 


that she felt 


pression of 


well discuised 


courageous and safe in an 


herself sO 
instant. As 
happens to actors when they put on their 
costume, she felt her part, and even 
identified herself with the personage she 
was to play, so far as to experience, as it 
were, the want of care, 
an innocent vagabondism, the gaiety, ac- 
htness of body of a truant 
She had to whistle three times before 
Haydn, who had withdrawn further than 
necessary into the wood, either to testify 
his respect, or to escape the temptation 
of turning his eyes towards the openings 


in the rocks, returned to her. He uttered 


a cry of surprise and admiration on seeing 
her; and even though he had expected to 
find her well disguised, could hardly be- 
This 


transformation became Consuelo prodig- 


lieve his eves at the first moment. 


iously, and at the same time gave an en- 
tirely different turn to the young man’s 
magination, 

The kind of pleasure which the beauty 
of a woman produces in an adolescent is 


always mingled with fear; and the dress 


that makes of her, even in the eves of the 
veiled and sO 
has much to do with this im- 


Joseph 


least chaste, a being so 
inyvsterious, 


pression of trouble and anguish. 


! 


had pure soul, and 


his biographers may have said, was a 


He had 


been dazzled on seeing Consuelo asles p 


chaste and modest young man 


on the bank of the fountain, motionless 


like a 


beautiful statue animated by the 
rays of the sun, in which she was bathed 
On talking and listening to her, his heart 


with 


tions which he had attributed only to the 


had been agitated unknown emo- 


enthusiasm and the joy of so happy a 
meeting. ‘But in the quarter of an hour 
which he had passed far from her in the 
wood, during that mysterious toilet, he 


had experienced violent palpitations. 
His first emotions had returned ; and he 
approached resolved to make great efforts 
still to conceal the mortal trouble which 
he bore in his soul, under an air of care- 
lessness and cheerfulness. 


The change of costume which succeed- 


ed so well as to seem a real change of 


the pleasure of 


whatever some of 





sex, suddenly changed also the disposi- 
tion of the young man’s mind. He ap- 
parently no longer felt any thing more 
than the fraternal transports of a strong 
riendship improvised between himself 
and his agreeable travelling companion. 
The same desire to travel and see the 
country, the same security as to the dan- 
gers of the road. the same sympathetic 
gaiety which animated Consuelo at this 
instant, seized likewise upon him, and 
they began their march through wood and 
meadow as light as two birds of passage. 

Still, after a few steps, he forgot that 
she was a boy, on seeing her carry on 
her shoulder, at the end of a stick, her 
little bundle of clothes, inereased by the 
woman's dress she had just put off. A 
between them on. this 


discussion arose 


subject. Consuelo pretended that what 


with his bag, his violin, and his roll of 


the gradus ad Parnassum, Joseph was 
part, 
would put all Consuelo’s 


loaded enough. Joseph, on his 
swore that he 
bundle into his bag, and that she should 
earry nothing. She was obliged to yield ; 
but to keep up the consistency of her 
character, and the appearance of equality 
between them, he consented to let her 
earry the violin hung over her shoulder by 
a ribbon 
‘“Do you know,’ said Consuelo, to 
induce this concession, ** that [ must have 
the appearance of your servant, or at 


For I 


ant,— there can be no doubt of that: and 


least of vour guide? am a peas- 
you, you are a citizen.”’ 

‘*What a citizen!”’ 
‘*T don't 
Keller’s barber boy! ”* 


replied Haydn, 
unlike 


saying 


leok much 
W hile 


this, the good youth felt a little mortified 


laughing. 


at not being able to show himself to Con- 
suelo in a rather more beauish accoutre- 
ment than his present clothes, faded by 
the sun, and somewhat dilapidated by his 
journey. 

‘* No, you have the appearance,’’ said 
Consuelo, to relieve him of this little vex- 
ition, ‘* of a ruined son of some family, 
returning to the paternal mansion, accom- 
panied by his gardener’s hoy, the com- 
panion of his mad pranks.”’ 

‘*T really think we shall do better to 
play the parts appropriate to our situa- 
tion,’’ returned Joseph. ‘* We can only 
pass for what we are, (you at least for 
the moment.) poor wandering artists ; 
and, as it is the custom of that profession 
to dress one’s self as one can, with what- 
ever one finds, and according to the mon- 
ey one has; as troubadours of our class 


are often seen dragging through the 


fields the cast-off coat of a marquis or of 
a soldicr, we may well have, I the old 
threadbare dress of a little professor, and 
you the costume of a Hungarian villager, 
We shall even 


unusual in this country. 


do well to say, if we are questioned, that 
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we have recently made an expediton in 
that direction. I can speak ex professo of 
the celebrated village of Rohrau, with 
which nobody is acquainted, and of the 
celebrated city of Haimburg, of which 
nobedy thinks. As for you, as your 
pretty little accent will always betray you, 
you will do well not to deny that you are 
an Italian, and a singer by profession.’ 

‘* Apropos, we must have some travel- 
ling names: that’s thecustom. Yours is 
already made tor me, according to mv 
Italian manners ; | must cal! you Beppo 
it is the abbreviation of Joseph.”’ 

‘* Call me what you please; | have the 
advantage of being as much unknown 
with one name as with another. For 
vourself, it is different. You must abso- 
lutely have a name; which do you pre- 
fert” 

‘* The first Venetian abbreviation I can 
think of, Nelio, Maso, Renzo, Zote —— 
O! no, not that,”’ cried she, after having, 
from habit, allowed the childish contrac- 
tion of Anzoleto’s name to escape her. 

‘* Why not that!"’ said Joseph, who 
remarked the earnestness of her exclama- 
tion. 

‘Tt would bring me bad luck. They 
say there are some such names.”’ 


‘Wy }] then, how 


youl’’ 


shall we baptize 


Italian 


name, anda sort of diminutive of the 


** Bertoni. That will be an 


name of Albert.’’ 

‘* 1] Signor Bertoni' that does very 
well,’’ said Joseph, forcing a smile; but 
Consuelo’s remembrance of her noble be- 


trethed struck a poignard to his heart. 


He looked at her walking strong and 
treely before him: ** Reallv,’* said he to 
himself, as a sort of consolation, ‘‘ | for- 


got that it was a boy 


I] 


They soon reached the edge of the 
wood, and directed their steps towards 
the south-east Consuelo walked with 
her head bare, and Joseph, though see- 
ing the sun inflame her white and pure 
skin, did not dare to express his uneasi- 
ness. ‘The hat which he himself wore 
was not new, and he could not offer it to 
her; so seeing that his anxiety was use- 
less, he did not wish to express it; but 
he elapped his own hat under his arm 
with a hasty movement which was re- 
marked by his companion 

‘* This is a singular idea,’ said she to 
him ‘* One would imagine that you con- 
sidered the sky cloady and the plain 
shady’ That makes me think that I have 
nothing on my head; but as I have not 
always had every comfort, | well know 
how to procure for myself a little fresh- 
ness."" While speaking thus, she tore 


from a thicket the leafy branch of a wild 
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vine, and winding it upon itself, soon pro- 
duced a verdant head-dress. 

‘* Now she has the air of a muse,”’ 
thought Joseph, ‘* and the boy has again 
disappeared !°’ 

They passed through a village, where 
seeing one of those shops in which every- 
thing is sold, he entered precipitately, 
without her perceiving his design, and 
soon came out with a little broad-brimmed 
straw hat fastened up at the sides, such 
as 1s worn by the peasants of the valleys 
of the Danube. 

‘** If you begin by purchasing luxuries,”’ 
said she, trying on this new covering, 
‘think that we may want bread towards 
the end of our journey.”’ 


You want bread !*’ said Joseph earn- 


esitly ; **] would rather hold my hand to 
travellers, cut capers on the pubhe squares 
for a copper sous! or do any thing else! 
O! no, you shall want nothing while you 


are with me.’’ And seeing that Consue- 


lo was a little astonished at his enthusi- 
asm, he added, endeavoring to depreciate 
his good feelings :—‘ Reflect, szgnor Ber- 
tont, that my futare lot depends on you; 
that my fortune is in your hands, and that 


rest to deliver you safe 


it is for my int 
and sound to master Porpora.”’ 

The idea that her companion might fall 
suddenly in love with her never entered 


Consuelo’s mind. Chaste and simple 
women have rarely such a foresight, while 
coquettes, on the contrary, have it at ev- 
ery encounter, perhaps in consequence of 
their inclination to produce the cause. 
Besides, a very young woman seldom 


looks 


' ' 
wise than a8 @ Cillid 


upon agnan of her own age other- 
Consuelo was two 
vears older than Haydn, and the latter 
was so small and puny that he would 
hardly be eousidered fifteen. She well 
knew that he was more; but she could 
not imagine that his senses had already 
been awakened by love. Still she notie- 
ed an extraordinary emotion, when, hav- 
ing stopped to take breath in another 
place, whence she admired one of those 
beautiful situations that present themselves 
at every step in those elevated regions, 
she caught Joseph's eyes fixed upon her 
In a sort of ecstasy. 

‘ What is the matter with you, friend 
zs You seem 


said she artlessly 


Beppo ! 


anxious, and | cannot get rid of the no- 


tion that my company embarrasses you.”’ 

“ Do rot say so!’ cried he sadly ; 
‘that would be wanting esteem for me, 
and refusing me your confidence and your 
friendship, whieh | would repay with my 
life.*’ 

‘‘ In that case, do not be sad, unless 
vou have some other subject of trouble 
which you have not confided to me.”’ 

Joseph fell into a gloomy silence, and 
they walked some distance without his 


finding strength to break it. ‘The more 
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this silence was prolonged, the more em- 
barrassed the young man felt: he feared 
lest his thoughts should be divined. But 
he found nothing appropriate to renew the 
conversation. At last making a great ef- 
fort over himself: —‘‘ Do you know,” 
said he, ‘* what | am thinking of very se- 
riously ?”’ 

‘* No, I cannot guess,’’ replied Con- 
suelo, who, during all this time, had been 
buried in her own thoughts, and had ob- 
served nothing peculiar in his silence. 

‘* | thought, as we came along, that if 
it would not weary you, you ought te 
teach me Italian. I began it with books 
this winter ; bat having nobody to guide 
me in the pronounciation, I dare not artic- 
Sull I under- 
stand what I read, and if, during our jeur- 


ulate a word before you. 


ney, vou would be so good as to make me 
overcome my bashfulness, and to correct 
me at every syllable, it seems to me that 
my ear is musical enough to prevent your 
pains being lost."’ 

‘*O! with all my heart,” replied Con- 
‘*] think no one should suffer a 
single ove of the precious moments of life 


suelo. 


to pass without instruction ; and as one 


learns in teaching, it can only be very ad- 


vantageous for usboth to practise the pro- 
nounciation of that language which is mu- 
sieal par excellence. You think me an 
Italian, but I am not, though | have very 
little accent in that language. But I do 
not pronounce it perfectly well except 
when I sing; and when I wish to seize 
the harmony of Italian sounds, I will sing 
the words that present difficulties to you. 
I am persuaded that people pronounce 
badly only because they understand badly. 
If your ear perceives the shades of sounds 
exactly, it will afterwards be only an ef- 
fort of memory to repeat them well.” 

‘*Then it will be at the same time a 
lesson in Italian and a lessea in singing !”’ 
cried Joseph. ‘* And one that will last 
fifty leagues,’ thought he, with rapture. 
‘*Ah! upon my faith, long live art! the 
least dangerous, the least ungrateful of 
attachments !"” 

The lesson commenced immediately, 
and Consuelo, who at first could hardly 
help laughing at every word that Joseph 
uttered in Italian, was soon astonished at 
the facility and justness with whieh he 
corrected himself. Still the young musi- 
cian, who ardently desired to hear the 
voice of the cantatrice, and whe did net 
see an present itself soon 
enough, produced one by a little decep- 


opportunity 


tion. He pretended to be embarrassed in 
viving to the lalian 4 its proper clear- 
ness and neatness, and he sang a passage 
of Leo’s in which the word feleita was 
repeated several times. Immediately Con- 
snelo, without stopping, and without be- 
ing more out of breath than if seated at 
her piano, sang the passage over several 
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times. At that secent, so generous and 
so penetrating that no other in the world 
could at that period be compared with it, 
Joseph felt a thrill pass through his whole 
body, and he rubbed his hands one against 
the other with a convulsive movement and 
a passionate exclamation. 


> said 


‘‘Now it is your turn,—try,’ 
Consuelo, without noticing his transports. 

Haydn tried the passage and sang it so 
well, that his young professor clapped her 
hands. 

‘* Very well, indeed,” said she to him 
in a tone of frankness and goodness. 
** You learn quickly and have a magnifi- 
cent voice.”’ 

‘* You may say what you please about 
that,’’ replied Joseph; ‘* but I feel that 
I can never tell you anything of your- 
self.”’ 

‘* And why not?’’ said Consuelo. But, 
on turning towards him, she saw that his 
eyes were filled with tears, and that he 
still clasped his hands, making the joints 
erack like a playful child or an enthusias- 
tic man. 

‘* Let us sing no more,’’ said she. 
‘* There are some travellers on horseback 
coming towards us.”’ 

‘“‘Ah! my God, yes! Keep silence!" 
cried Joseph beside himself. ‘‘ Don’t let 
them hear you! for they would dismount 
and salute you on their knees.”’ 

‘*T do not fear such amateurs ; those 
are butcher's boys on horseback with 
calves belund them.’’ 

‘Ah! pull down your hat, turn away 
your head!" said Joseph, coming close 
to her with a feeling of excited jealousy. 
** Don't let them see you! don’t let them 
hear you! Let no one see or hear you 
but me !"’ 

The rest of the day passed in an alter- 
nation of serious studies and youthful talk. 
In the midst of his agitations, Joseph ex- 
perienced an intoxicating joy, and did not 
know if he was the most trembling 
ainong the adorers of beauty, or the most 
radiant among the friends of art. By 
turns a dazzling ido] and a delightful com- 
rade, Consuelo filled his whole life, and 
transported his whole being. Towards 
evening he perceived that she dragged 
herself along with difficulty, and that fa- 
tigue had overpowered her cheerfulness. 
In fact, notwithstanding the frequent halts 
they made under the trees by the road-side, 
she had for several hours felt herself 
overcome by lassitude; but she wished it 
to be so; and even had it not been evi- 
dent that she must leave that country as 
soon as possible, she would still have 
sought in motion and the forgetfulness of 
a somewhat forced gaiety, a distraction 
from the anguish of her heart. The first 
shades of evening, as they spread melan- 
choly over the face of the country, re- 
excited in her the sorrowful feelings she 
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had combated with so much strength. | 
She depicted to herself the gloomy eve-| 
ning which was commencing at Giant's 
castle, and the perhaps terrible night that 
Albert was about to pass. Depressed by 
this idea, she stopped involuntarily on 
the summit of a bare hill, at the foot of 
a large wooden cross, which marked the 
spot of some traditional miracle or crime. | 

** Alas! you are more fatigued than 
you will acknowledge,” said Joseph to 
her ; ** but our stint is near its end, for I 
see the lights of a hamlet gleaming at the 
bottom of this valley. Perhaps you think 
I am not strong enough to carry you, and 
yet, if you were willing 

** My child,’ said she smiling, ‘* you | 
are very proud of your sex. 1 beg you 


not to despise mine so much, and to be- 


lieve that I have more strength than re- 
mains to you to carry yourself. I am out 
of breath with climbing this steep path, 
that is all; and if I rest, it is beeause I 
wish to sing.” 

‘*God be praised!’’ cried Joseph : 
‘* sing here then, at the foot of the cross. 
I will kneel—And yet, if it should fa- 
tigue you more !”’ 

** Tt will not be long,’’ said Consuelo ; 
‘*but I have a faney to sing here the 
verse of a canticle which my mother used 
to make me sing with her every night 
and morning in the conntry, whenever 
we encountered a chapel or a cross plant- 
ed like this at the junction of four roads.’’ 

Consuelo’s idea was still more roman- 
tic than she was willing to confess. In 
thinking of Albert, she had remembered 
the almost supernatural faculty he had of 
seeing and hearing at a distance. She 
strongly imagined that at this very hour 
he thought of her, saw her perhaps; 
and, thinking to afford an alleviation to 
his sorrow in speaking to him through 
night and space by a sympathetic song, 
she ascended the stones which support- | 
ed the lower end of the cross. Then, | 
turning towards that side of the horizon 
where Riesenburg must be, she gave her 
voice all its power in singing the stave 
of the Spanish canticle : 

O Consuelo de mi alma, &c. 

‘*My God! my God!’’ said Haydn, | 
speaking to himself as soon as she had 
finished, ‘‘ 1 had never heard singing ; I 
never knew what singing was. Can 
there be other human voices like this? | 
Shall I ever again hear any thing simi- | 
lar to what is revealed to me this day? 
O music! holy music! O genius of the 
art! thou consumest, thou terrifiest me !’’ 

Consuelo descended from the stone, 
where, like a madonna, her beautiful | 
profile had been traced in the transpa- | 
rent azure of the night. In her turn, 
inspired after the manner of Albert, she 


imagined that she saw him, through the | 


woods, mountains and valleys, seated up- 


on the stone of the Schreckenstein, calm, 
resigned, and filled with a holy hope. 
‘‘He has heard me,’’ thought she, ‘‘ he 
has recognized my voice and the chant 
which he loves. He has understood me, 
and now he will return to the chateau, 
embrace his father, and perhaps sleep 
peacefully.”’ 

‘* All is right,’’ said she to Joseph, 
without noticing his delirium of admira- 
tion. Then retracing her steps, she be- 
stowed a kiss upon the rough wood of 
the cross. Perhaps at that instant, by 
a strange coincidence, Albert experienc- 
ed as it were an electric emotion which 
opened the springs of his gloomy will, 
and caused the delight of a divine calm 
to pass into the most mysterious recesses 
of his soul. Perhaps that was the pre- 
cise moment when he fell into a deep 
and beneficent sleep, in which his father, 
anxious and early rising, found him 
plunged the next day at early dawn. 
The hamlet, the lights of which they 
had pereeived in the darkness, was only 
an extensive farm-house where they were 
received with hospitality. A family of 


/honest laborers was eating in the open 


air befure the door, around a table of un- 
hewn wood, at which places were made for 
them without opposition as well as without 
heartiness. No questions were asked 
them ; they were hardly looked at. Those 
good people, tired with a long and hot 


day's work, took their meal in silence, 


and gave themselves up to the stupid 
enjoyment of their simple and copious 
food. Consuelo found the supper deli- 
cious. Joseph forgot to eat, engaged as 
he was in looking at Consuelo’s pale 
and noble features in the midst of those 
bread sunburnt peasants’ faces, gentle 
and stupid as those of their oxen, which 
grazed around them, and made hardly 
more noise with their jaws as they chew- 
ed their cud. 

Fach of the guests retired silently 
with a sign of the cross as soon as he 
felt satisfied, and went to give himself 
up to sleep, leaving the more robust to 


| prolong the meal as they thought proper. 


The women who had waited upon 
them, took their seats as soon as they 
had risen, and began to sup with their 
children- More animated and more cu- 
rious, they retained and questioned the 
young travellers. Joseph gave them the 
account he had prepared to satisfy them, 
and did not in reality depart from the 
truth, in saying that he and his com- 


|rade were poor wandering musicians. 


‘* What a pity it is not Sunday,’’ repli- 
ed one of the youngest, ‘‘ you could have 
given us a dance.’’ They carefully ex- 
amined Consuelo, who appeared to them a 
very pretty boy, and who, to fill her part, 
affected to look at them with bold and 
sprightly eyes. She had sighed a mo- 
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ment at thinking of their 
manners, from which her own active and 


patriarchial 


wandering profession so far removed her. 
But on observing these poor women stand 
erect behind their husbands, serve them 
with respect, and afterwards eat cheer- 
fully what they had left, some nursing 
a little one, others slaves already, by in- 
stinct, of their young boys, whom they 
helped before thinking of their daughters 
or themselves, she no longer saw in these 
good cultivators any thing more than vic- 
tims of hunger and necessity; the men 
chained to the soil, slaves of the plough 
and of the herds; the women chained to 
the master, that is io the man, cloister- 
ed in the house, servants to perpetuity, 
and condemned to a labor without repose, 
in the midst of the sufferings and incon- 
veniences of m iternity. On one side the 
owner of the soil pressing or extorting 
from the laborer even to the deprivation 
the of life, which were 


of necessaries 


the results of his arid toils ; on the other, 
avarice and fear communicated from the 
landlord to the tenant, and condemning 
the latter to govern his own family and 
his own life despotically and parsimoni- 
ously. Then this apparent serenity seem- 
ed to Consuelo only the brutalizing effect 
of misfortune or the stupefaction of fa- 
she said to herself that it 


tigue : and 


was better to be an artist or a gipsy, 
than a lord or a peasant, since to the 
ownership of land as to that of an ear 
of wheat was annexed either an unjust 
tyranny or the sad slavery of avarice. 
‘* Viva la hierta!’’ said she to Joseph in 
Italian, while the women were washing 
and arranging the dishes with a great 
noise, and one who was old and crippled 
turned her spinning wheel with the reg- 
ularity of a machine. 

Joseph was surprised to find that some 
of these peasant-women spoke German 


tle 


the head of the family, whom he had 


quite well. learnt from them that 
seen dressed like a peasant, was of no- 
ble birth, and had enjoyed some fortune 
and education in his youth; but entirely 
ruined in the war of Succession, he had 
no other means of bringing up his nume- 
rous family than by attaching himself as 
This ab- 
bey exterted from him horribly, and he 


farmer to a neighboring abbey. 


had just paid the mitre-due ; that is, the 
tax levied by the imperial fise upon reli- 
gious communities at each change of ab- 


bot. 


by the vassals and tenants of the eccle- 


This tax was always paid in reality 


Siastical property, besides their ground- 
rent and other charges. The servants of 
the farm were serfs, and did not consider 
than the 


The farmer 


themselves more unfortunate 
master who employed them. 
of the fise was a Jew, and referred from 
the abbey which he tormented to the cul- 


tivators whom he tormented still more, 


he had that very morning claimed and car- 
ried away a sum of money which consti- 
Be- 
tween the catholic priests and the Israelit- 
ish 


tuted the savings of several years. 
eXtortioners the poor agriculturist 
knew not which to hate and fear the most. 

‘*- You see, Joseph,”’ said Consuelo to 
her companion ; ‘‘ was I not right when 
[ told you that we are the only rich in this 
world, we, who pay no tax upon our 
voices, and werk only when we please ?”’ 

Bed-time having arrived, Consuelo felt 
so fatigued that she feli asleep on a 
bench at the house-dvor. Joseph profit- 
ed by the opportunity to ask the farmer's 
for beds. 


** Beds, my child?”’ 


wife 
replied she smil- 
ing; ‘if wecan give you one it will be 
a great deal, and you must be satisfied 
with it for both.’’ 

This 


poor Joseph's face. 


answer brought the blood into 
He looked at Con- 
suelo, and seeing that she heard nothing 
of the dialogue, he overcame his emotion. 

‘* My comrade is very much fatigued,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ and if you ean give him a lit- 
tle bed, we will pay whatever you wish. 
A corner of the barn or the stable will an- 
swer for me.’’ 

‘* Well! if the child is ill, out of ha- 
a bed 


Our three daughters 


manity we will 


give him in the 
common chamber. 
sleep together. But tell your comrade to 
keep quiet, at least, and behave decently ; 
for my husband and my son-in-law, who 
sleep in the same room, will bring him 
to his senses.”’ 

‘*] will answer for my comrade’s gen- 
tleness and propriety; ™ remains to be 
seen if he will not prefer to sleep in the 
straw rather than in a chamber where 
there are so many people.”’ 

The good Joseph was obliged to rouse 
the signor Bertoni, in order to propose 
Consuelo was not so 
She 


reflected that since the young daughters 


this arrangement. 
much startled at it as he expected. 


of the house slept in the same room with 
the father and son-in-law, she would be 
safer there than anywhere else ; and hav- 
ing wished good night to Joseph, she 


glided behind the 
curtains which enclosed the designated 


four brown woollen 


bed, and there, hardly taking time to un- 
dress herself, she fell into a deep sleep. 
To be Continued. 


REVIEW. | 


The of the Greeks. By G. A. 
Perpicaris, A. M., late Consul of the 
United States at Athens. In Two 
Volumes. New York: Paine and Bur- 
gess, 62 John St. 1845. pp. 193 and 
200. 


We had waited for the appearance of 
this book with impatience. We did not 
doubt that it would be as attractive as its 
title ; we looked to find in its pages, the 








Greece 


charm that seems almost inseparable from 
the name of Greece; to breathe the air 
of that country and meet its people, under 
the guidance of a keen-sighted and enter- 
taining conductor. In all this we are 
greatly disappointed. Instead of the 
pleasure we had promised ourselves, we 
have just made our way through an ex- 
ceedingly dull and meagre book, written 
in very bad English to boot. Were it on 
an ordinary subject it might be forgiven, 
but where Greece and the Greeks, even of 
these times, are the theme, dulness is a 
personal offence against every reader, to 
a genuine Philhellene, asin unpardonable. 

After a barren Introduction giving a 
general account of the formation of the 
government and the present state of the 
treasury, Mr. Perdicaris goes on to pre- 
sent his impressions of Athens, of King 
Otho and his court, and of the varieus 
parties to whose intrigues Greece has long 
beenaprey. Then comes a dissertation on 
Athenian society, followed by narratives 
of various journeys to different parts of 
Greece, of its 


descriptions principal 


towns, its natural capacities, the state 


of Agriculture, Commerce, and Ede- 
cation, and of its most remarkable 
antiquities, related in a manner as 


dry and uninteresting as possible, occa- 
sionally varied by pvetical quotations, and 
by efforts of original wit which we found 
quite painful. 

But it is no more than justice to the 
author, to say that a pertinacious reader 
of his two volumes will not be without 
He will at the close find 
himself possessed some statistical 
relating to Greece, and 
will be able to form a pretty clear notion 


He 


will also, if he agree with the opinions of 


compensation ° 
of 
knowledge 


of the character of her inhabitants. 


the book, which we are assured in the 
preface are those of the Greeks in general, 
feel no great admiration for the men of 
various nations, who, since the revolution 
have managed the Grecian government. 

Mr. Perdicaris concludes with a chap- 
ter on the ‘* condition of Greeee,’’ which 
seems to us far the best in the beok. It 
is sensible, and judicious, and contains 
much valuable information ; besides, it is 
upon a subject where the barest statement 
of facts and views is all we wish fer. 

Did we need any evidence of the fact 
that Nature declines and degenerates 
when deprived of the care of man, we 
might find indubitable proofs in every 
part of Greece. Of the ancient Phthiotis 
our author says, 


‘With the dimination of the inhabi- 
tants, the natural resources of the plain 
have materially deteriorated ; and the riv- 
ers which formerly contributed to its fer- 
tility and beauty, have proved the most 
effectual agents of its devastation. The 
annual overflows of the Sperchius, have 
turned the richest portions of the plain 
near the sea into pestiferous morasses, 
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while the impetuous torrents of the monn- 
tains, have striped with stones and gravel 
the sides of the swelling hills.’’ 


Again, speaking of the figs of Mes- 
senia, he says, 


‘*The great plain of Messenia, which 


is so peculiarly adapted to the growth of 


this valuable tree, (the fig,) and which 
bears the name of Macaria, that is. Felix, 
is now a swamp abounding in frogs! ’ 


It seems that civilization is not without 


critics and accusers even amongst the 


rude tribes of Greece, though not from 


precisely the same reasons as those which 
move us in our humble way, to eall it in 
question. 

‘* The Albanians of Vochah seemed to 
be exceedingly dissatisfied with their 
present condition, and complained bitterly 
against the injustice of denying them the 
lands for which they had fought. They 
would have been less dissatisfied if no 
grants had been made to others, and they 
think that the reason of this was 
because they did not fight, but because 
they did not know ‘ how to read, write, or 
lie.’ th 
the most o nnip ytent instrument of crviliza- 
tion. 


not 


last of whi “A th vf seer AD COnsl0t r 


An opinion not so wide of the truth as 
might be! 

To us the most striking fact about the 
is the agreement of their 
left 
Parthenon, the 


moder: Greeks, 


essential character, with that which 


such monuments as the 


Theseum, the temple of Apollo Epicurus, 
and that glorious catalogue of unmatched 


literary art. In Attica, for example, the 


old race is extinct, but the new 


seems 


hardly different. That transparent sky 


and genial climate, surround men made of 


the same impulses as the memorable De- 
mes of old. The circumstances and ac- 
cessaries are greatly changed of course, 
but on all hands we meet our old acquaint- 
ances in modern dresses, with modern 
customs. 

The Greeks are now, as they always 
have been, essentially an intellectual peo- 
ple. That is to say, if we may be al- 
lowed the technicality, their ruling pas- 
sions are the intellectual or mechanizing. 
The whole social and sensuous life of the 
nation is subordinate to these, so much that 
it almost seems to be only a inode of their 
action. This is a distinction not easy to 
render intelligible to those who do uot 
understand the language in which we 
have expressed it, and are not familiar 
with Fourier’s analysis of the passions. 
We by that in the Greeks, 


mean it, 


unlike most other races, and especially 


the Saxon, the social affections are infe- 


rior in power to the love of analysis, of 


refined and subtle invention, of intrigue, 


of change whence mainly arises their 
passionate devotion to freedom, and that 
peculiar tendency which a thousand years 
have not altered, which is displayed in 
a dislike of simple pleasures, a disposi- 


tion to live a public rather than a do- 
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life. This 


apparent in the antique art, philosophy, 


mestic intellectuality is as 
poetry and institutions, as in any modern 
Klepht of Acarnania or lounger in the 
Had 


space we would exhibit it more distinctly 


Leschae of Athens. we time and 


and minntely. 
Taken with the 


graphical position of Greece, we find in 


in connection gveo- 
her national character good grounds for 
high anticipations of her future destiny. 
In spite of all present political clouds and 
that 
outpost of human progress has been thus 
We 


prophecy for her future inhabitants, a 


difficulties, we cannot believe this 


partially recovered again to be lost. 
literature and 
of 
commerce also, 
hich To this the 


talents of her sons are eminently adapted, 


career in 
the 


science, 1n art, 


worthy snecessor those 


In 


assume a 


ancient 


triumphs. Greece 


must rank. 


while her situation will have in this re- 


spect peculiar advantages, besides being 


as it were the next door to Constanti- 


nople which, as the focus of the East and 
West, must with the progress of societv and 
the development of the material resources 
of Asia, assume a commercial importance 
hitherto unknown. Of course results like 


these lie in the remote future. At present, 


the best efforts of the Greeks can only be of 


The 
ment of public order and education, the 
of the 


prosecution of necessary internal improve- 


an elementary character. establish- 


encouragement agriculture, and 
ments, now offer objects sufficient for the 
energies of her wisest men. This is the 
the 


her rich valleys and sloping hills, whose 


beginning ; time will eome when 
names are a part of the memory of man- 
kind, will be covered with splendors, such 
as they never witnessed, and with human 
happiness greater than any Areadian poet 
ever imagined, and when the living glory 
of Greece shall fear no comparison with 
the past. 


Critical and M*iscellancous Essays; to 


which are added a few Poems. By At- 
EXANDER H. Evererr. Boston: James 


Munroe & Co. 1845. pp. 563. 


The writer of this volume after having 
run through the various experience of the 
New Englander, such as teaching school, 
studying law, editing a review, writing a 
book, presiding over a western academy 
dignified into a college, turning from whig 
to deinocrat, and democrat to whig for 
aught we know, has here given in his old 
age the result of his whole varied exist- 
ence as it has been noted down from time 
to time in the periodicals. In a book of five 
hundred sixty-three neatly printed pages 
we have the nett quotient of the literary, 
philosophical, political and poetical life of 
Alexander H. Everett, Esq. 


W hat dves it amount to! Why to just 


five hundred sixty-three pages of the most 


facie piece of vanity. 


= 


vapidcommon-place. In fact, after casting 
our eye over these pages — for it has been 
impossible to read them,— we are compel- 
led to pronounce Mr. Everett the most sue- 
cessful embodyment of the common-place 
that the nineteenth century has produced. 
Without a particle of originality or depth 
of thought, without either grace or vigor 
of style, a poor expounder of the minds 
of others, and with very little mind of his 
own, he has ventured to send forth some 
twenty or more miscellaneous articles, 
some in prose and some in verse, but all 
are pretty formidable to the reader and 
quite oppressive, we should think, to the 
publisher, if he bears the expense. There 
have been many writers more stupid than 
Mr. Everett, many of less scholarship, 
several as dull, and a few equally desti- 
tute of all the charms of style, but none 
that we know of, who combine all these 
characteristics, positive and negative, in 
such an exquisite and inimitable perfec- 
tion 

Yet Mr. 
readily be inferred, is not less than his in- 


Fverett’s self conceit, it will 
anity. The very attempt to eram a book 
of this kind down the throats of the pub- 
lie is in itself a proof of the extraordina- 
rily exaggerated estimate, he must put 
on his own talents. No man of any tol- 
erable sense of his own powers, could 
have been persuaded into such a prima 
These essays were 
only endurable singly, and in their first 
dull 
reviews and mediocre magazines; they 
scarcely made a ripple on the surface of 
the literary current when first thrown in: 


shape, as hasty contributions to 


the lapse of time has only increased their 
original worthlessness ; and now long af- 
ter the waters of oblivion had settled over 
them, they are rescued with all a doting 
parent's anxious solicitude, and flung in 
At the 


outset they were feeble echoes of English 


the face of an indifferent public. 


periodicals, which should have been al- 
lowed to perish with their originals, in- 
stead of being galvanized into spasmodic 
life for a moment by the aid of a respect- 
able publisher. 

The subjects which our author at- 
tempts, are another proof of the singular 
infatuation he 
They embrace a 
vast variety of topics, scarcely any one of 


under which labors as 


to his own abilities. 
which, had he devoted all his life to it, is 
he competent to handle. We are furnish- 
ed with discussions on literature, law, gov- 
ernment, manners, and polities, when it 
inust be grossly palpable to every body 
that Mr. Everett has no deeided opinion 
The 


most he does is to repeat the stereotyped 


of his own on any of these subjects. 


notions of British reviews, in the manner 


editor. He 
talks of Schiller, Cicero, St. Pierre, Vol- 
taire, and Canova, without apparent soul 


of a country newspaper 











enough to understand the simplest utter- 
With no eve 


ings of those vreat spirits. 


for Art. he treats of the works of Canova; 


with no sentiment of Beauty, he discours- 


es of the dramas of Schiller; and utterly 


ignorant of the wants of society or the 


destiny of mankind, he prattles long dia- 


It is actually 


logues on Government 
horrible to see so many fine topics so ruth- 
lessly maltreated. 

W hat 


inform him that Mr 


will the reader say, when we 


Everett's ‘* Mssays 


are masterpieces of composition compar- 


ed with what he has had the audacity 
to call his ** Poems They consist of 
translations from the Greek, Latin, and 


German, in such execrable style, that the 


bones of their authors must have turned 
in their graves when they were done. 
We have no doubt that Theocritus, Vir- 


= 


gil, Goethe, and Burger, could they be 


conscious ¢ f the fi ul murder perpetrated 


on their dearest offspring, 


Ever tt 


criminal the days of his mortal 


If Mr. 


was compet led to 


to the writings of other men, to freshen 
his brains with a little original thought, 
why did he not lay $s Sacrilegeous mas 
upon something else than ** Faust’’ or 
Lenore’?’’ A person who can deliber- 
ately perpetrate such things again iis 
fellow man is capable of almost v thing 
We have no patience with them, and 
therefore dismiss Mi Ive with the 
abrupt expression of our contempt for his 
hook 
The Quart y Journ rnd I N 
4 January, Febru d Marct 
1846. Cine L. A. Hine, Fd 
tor and Propriet O Della per 
yea 1 adva vO 
Lhe above is the le of a new labore 
in the field of human og SS, Dvearing 
the motto Good s, Gr ess, and 
H ipplness are the Birthright of every 
Son and Daughter of Humanity 
The contents of the present number 


are 1, Obligations of Wealth; 2, Peter 


Stull; a Silver Bird, a Tale: a Gene 
vieve, a Poem; 5, Scientific Pursuits; 6, 


Creology . 7. Creology, 


Introduction to 


Part I.; 8, Our Social, Political and Edu- 


cational System; 9, Trust in God, a Po 

! 10, Hurlbut’s Human Rights, re 
viewed; 11, Poe’s Poem \ 

The articles renerally well w en, 
in an admirable spirit; they display (with 
the exception of tale and the po 
etry which are wretched.) a good deal 
of talent, and are, we presume, well 
adapted to the sphere for which they 
are designed. ‘They are however, too 
much of the character uf sermons on 
goodness, honesty, charity and the vir- 


tues in general to have any profound ef- 


fect. Social evils must, as fur as our ex- 


perience goes, be attacked in another 
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manner, if we wish to remove them or to 
call thinking men to the side of reform. 
We began with no intention but to wel- 
come the new comer into the great and 
busy arena. where those that follow the 
banner of Hope and Humanity are not so 
numerous as to make us ecritieal as to the 
tone of every new voice that takes up the 
battle ery. We trust that Mr. Hine will 
find no lack of encouragement in his en- 


terprise 


t on the Hearth. A Fairy Tale 


By Crarues Dickens. Bos- 


The € ri L, 
of Home 


ton: G. W. Redding and Co., 8 State 
Str et. L846. 
We have received an extra copy of the 


Boston Yankee, containing the above sto- 


rv bv this [ 


our friends highly commend. Without 


inv definite to the 


notions as 


man or the means of redeeming the de- 


F, 


graded and suffering masses, hts writings 


from their 


sincere human symrath es, and the veti- 


ire always worth reading, 


1 Providence which they display 


ial faith j 


POETRY. 


For the Harbinger 
T Ty T 
mi | .g 
Who can reckon Nature’s treasures, 


That giveth of her healthy pleasures 


lo every soul in needful measures? 


Her lorious queen bhespeak her, — 


No trusting maid 


pomps ag 
was ever meeker; 


We twain are lovers; yet I seek her, 


Not in my seasons of bigh madness, 
Not in 


But when I’m overborne with sadness; 


mv hours of human gladness, 


And when my world to me is drearest 
Her sacred heart for me beats dearest, 


Then her embrace enfolds me nearest. 


} 


Fear making the warm heart to shiver, 


Despair like a black, whelming river, 


Remorse threatening to kill forever, 


Even out of memory I lose them, 
As resting on her gentle bosom 


She wreaths my head with many a blossom. 


And her own thrice-blest peace instilling, 
My soul with a new courage filling, 


With hope, and trust, and power of willing, 


Points me to Duty, solemn, earnest, 
To thee, O Pilgrim Man! that yearnest, 


For that lost Home where thou returnest ; 


And bids me serve with life-devotion 
Thy great hosts, that with loud commotion 


Move forward like a moving ocean. 


But not alone this lore she teacheth 
The fainting heart that her beseecheth, 
To every mood her influence reacheth. 


And as, no earthly burden bearing, 


I wander thoughtless and uncaring, 


Like some gay traveller onward faring, 


opular writer, which some of 


destiny of 


A spiritual presence o’er me stealing, 
She comes God’s boundless Love revealing, 


foo great for human thought and feeling. 


And when great thoughts like streams eternal 
That flow from unknown founts supernal 


Bearing Hope’s flowers forever vernal, 


Swell through me, till my mind, expanding, 
Seems on some mount of vision standing 


The vast expanse of life commanding ; 


Then she that erst so loving tender, 
Could stoop the simplest care to render, 


Appears in her imperial splendor. 


*T was thus, my Friend! the other even, 
The last true word of parting given, 


I stepped beneath the open heaven. 


From that full hour’s high conversation, 
From its immortal aspiration 


To the fair scene, fit alternation ! 


Across the moon the clouds were driving, 
Each with the other swiftly striving, 
All bright, 


ind various, and livine. 


The fields with the quick light were hoary, 


That flashed and changed like the strange 
glory 
A child sees in some ancient story. 


Now hushed, now loud to Heaven soaring, 
From Nature’s central heart outpouring, 
A; if the 


blessed Christ adoring, 


Her voice through the wide forest thrilling, 
With her great prayer all creatures filling, 


[ felt, all other passion stilling. 


And, as before an altar holy, 
In trustful silence bending lowly 
| prayed, ** Let God on Earth rule wholly!” 


Moments are given to every being, 
Moments of deep and blissful seeing, 


From weary bonds the spirit freeing ; 


But O no words there are expressing 


The awed joy then my life possessing 


With its imperishable blessing ! 


Nor any speech of mortal creature 
Can tell the debt I owe to Nature 


From my first breath to manhood’s stature. 





MUSICAL REVIEW. 


MUSIC IN NEW YORK.—NO. IL. 


The Concerts thus far during the win- 


ter, excepting those of the Philharmonic 
Society and De Meyer, have been very 
thinly attended. Mr. Huber, Mr. Fonta- 
Mr. Burke, who 


chief debutants, played to small audien- 


na, and have been the 


ces. These gentlemen were unfortunate 
in immediately succeeding Masters upon 
their respective instruments. Knoop, in- 
deed, has been sometime absent, but none 
who have heard him can forget how the 
violoncello sang under his bow, and al- 
though Mr. Huber was a pleasing, sim- 
ple and accurate performer he had evi- 
dently not sounded the depths of his in- 
strument. Mr. Burke arrived as Ole Bull 
He is a fine performer and prom- 
ises great attainment, but neither he nor 


went. 
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his friends could expect much enthusiasm 
from a public which was still thrilling 
with the remembrance of Ole Bull and 
Vieux Temps. His own Concerts have 
been thin, but his reception was good, 
and he played with great approbation at 
the last Concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Mr. Fontana’s style is quiet and 
rich. We have not yet heard De Meyer, 
but presume the impression made by Fon- 
tana will not be extinguished. The two 
stvies are 
«As moonlight unto sunlight, and as water 
unto wine.” 
The German opera closed after a strug- 


} 


cle of a fortnight. Der Freischtitz was 


the principal piece presented, and it was 


r 
sung uniformly well, but attracted little 
notice among those who supported thi 
Italian opera so liberally during the last 
winter, and as the issue showed, did not 
sufficiently interest the German residents 


to derive its support from them. Its wild 


by those 


and romantic music was sung 
who were wise enough to trust to its In- 
trinsic melody and not court applause by 
prolonged and int rpolated cadences, and 
the Prima and Seconda Donne, Madame 
Otto, and Fraulein Korsinsky, merited a 
larger audience for their chaste and sim- 
ple singing. It was satisfactory to know 
that the project failed from no fault or in- 
sufficiency in the presentation of the ope- 
ra, but from the differing taste of the pub- 
lic ; and yet it was hard to see it disappear, 
with the promise of Don Giovanni, the 
Magic Flute and Fidelio, still warm. 

Afterward the Seguins played an un- 
successful engagement at the Park Thea- 
tre, singing the ‘** Bohemian Girl,’’ and 
‘+ Amelia.”’ 

The Oratorio of St. Paul by Mendel- 
sohn was produced twice at the Taberna- 
cle. The chorusses were very effective, 
and the music so beautiful, that we sat 
three hours without the least fatigue. 
What was said in our last notice of the 
music of this composer, was justified by 
this Oratorio. ‘The audience was 80 
small, that it was not thought expedient 
to repeat it a third time. 

The Philharmonic Society gave their 
second Concert on Saturday Evening, 
January 17th. Beethoven's Symphony 
in C minor was performed, and the Sec- 
ond part comprised an overture by Mr. 
George Loder the Vice President of the 
Society, a Quintette by Lindpaintner, a 
Concerto for the piano and orchestra by 
Mendelsohn, performed by Mr. Timm 
upon the piano, an overture of Perrugi- 
no, and a Concerto of De Beriot’s, played 
by Mr. Burke. 

The Symphony was played too rapid- 
ly, nor were the performers so prompt as 
they should have been. Some of the 


magnificent chords were uot given with 


perfect precision. It seemed as if the) 
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orchestra were too much accustomed to 
the Symphony to devote the closest at- 
tention to it, and so did not play it as well 
as the succeeding pieces which were new. 
Did the rapidity of the performance arise 
from the fear that the audience might not 
tolerate graciously so long a piece! 

But the music did net lose any of its 
majesty, and the orchestra should be most 
charitably judged,—sinece so sublime a 
work suggests a style of performance as 
great as itself, as Shakspeare suggests 
acting which we shall never see. ‘The 
Concerto of Mendelsohn was adinirably 
played by Mr. Timm. He is a most del- 
icate, graceful and accurate pianist, and 
his style is peculiarly adapted to the exu- 
berant richness and flowing melody of 
Mr. Burke played 


well, although the piece selected was uot 


Mendelsohn’s music. 
interesting. ‘Lhe rest of the Concert was 
tedious. 

In New York there is more musical 
cultivation than taste, and hence the per- 
former is more regarded than the music. 
Mr. Max Bohrer is considered a great 
genius, and we have heard Haydn called 
‘too simple.”’ Itis with some reason, 
therefore, that an orchestra may fear that 
the Fifth Symphony will seem too Jong. 

Mr. Burke has advertised a farewe.l 
concert, before his departure for the 
South, and the Sacred Music Society 
are to bring out Mr. Hewitt’s ** Ameri. 


can ’’-oratorio of * Jeptha.”’ 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to imp. verish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
ipplication of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business. to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING, 


NEW ENGLAND FOURIER SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society 
was held in a Hall of the Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, on Tuesday, Jan. 27, and 
Wednesday, the 28,—the sessions con- 
tinuing through the day and evening. 
A good audience was assembled during 
the day, and on both evenings the Hall 
was crowded to overflowing with an in- 
telligent and deeply interested company. 
The following persons were elected Offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. 

Grorce Riptey, President. 

Francis G. Suaw, of West Roxbury, 

S. C. Hewirr, of Duxbury, 

Pretec Ciarke, of Coventry, R. I, 

Vice Presidents. 

Joun Sawyer, Treasurer, 

J. Burrerrietp, Recording Secretary, 

Joun ALLEN, Corresponding Secretary. 








The meeting on Tuesday was opened 
with some remarks by the President, Mr. 





RipLey, who spoke of the general condi- 
tion of the Associative movement in this 
country, the practical attempts at realiza- 
tion, and the prospects of the cause. He 
stated that although no brilliant success 
had crowned the experiments of practical 
Association in different parts of the coun- 
try, there was every reason for encour- 
agement and hope in the present condi- 
tion of thought and feeling, among the 
most devoted and earnest characters. He 
alluded to the general discontent which 
was every whcre more or less manifested 
with the present order of society, the 
universal interest in reform which char- 
acterized the age, and the intelligence, 
fervor, and profound convietion with 
which the idea of the Associative Order 
had been received by so many enlightened 
and powerful minds. 

He was followed by Apert Brispane, 
and Joun S. Dwicnt, whose remarks 
were listened to with great attention and 
apparent satisfaction. In the afternoon, 
the meeting was addressed hy Jonn AL- 
Len, Mr. Brispane, Joun Orvis, and 
5S. C. Hewirr. Mr. Brisbane presented 
an historical view of the progress of soci- 
ety, described its different stages of devel- 
opment, and showed how the whole his- 
tory of man was a preparation for the 
(ombined Order, in which wealth, intel- 
ligence, and happiness would be univer- 
sal, and the human race, redeemed from 
the scourges of a false social order, and 
having attained its true terrestrial destiny, 
would display the wisdom and glory of 
God in its creation. Mr. Orvis went 
through a searching analysis of the differ- 
ent reforms which now occupy the atten- 
tion of philanthropists, and admitting 
their utility and importance, showed the 
necessity of a more radical !abor for the 
organization of society on just principles. 
Mr. Hewirt spoke of the adaptation of 
human nature to a better order of society, 
and argued from this fact to the certainty 
of a true social regeneration. 

In the evening, addresses were made 
by Mr. Auten, J. M. Spear, Mr. Rip- 
LEY, and Mr. Dwienr. 

The President read the following letter 
from Wittiam H. Cnannine. 


Brattieroro’, Jan. 25, 1846. 


To the President of the New England 
Fourier Society 


| have hoped, until the last moment, 
that health would permit me to be present 
at your Anniversary Meeting, once again 
to bear my testimony in behalf of tHe 
Great Movew«rent oF THE AGE, as —in 
these days of its weakness, amid con- 
tempt, suspicion, obloquy, opposition, | 


am more than ever disposed to call ‘* As 
slocation.”’ 





ee 


a 


But all that I am free to do is to say to 
my brethren: * Be strong in the assuar- 
ance, that it is the Divine Will, through 


aspirations of Humanity, 


all the 
which impels us to seek, now and here, 


past 


a Perfect Society ; be strong in the con- 
fidence, that the Future will rear in light 


and glory the Temple of Justice, — 


Trath, — Love, whose foundations we 


are now laying unseen in the dust; be 


strong in the hope that this generation 
will not before tens of thousands 


pass, 
welcome with hallelujahs into the City of 
Peace, the Reform, by whose lowly man- 


ger we now gather to 


worship. We 


have heard,—it is no delusion, —the 
angels’ chant of * Gloria in Excelsis’ over 


And 


echo the 


the nativity of Universal Unity. 
with unfaltering voices let us 
exulting ery of the prophets of all ages 
‘The Reign of Heaven is at hand.’ ”’ 
Especially should the children of this 


Nation 


magnanimous designs fur the elevation, 


hear themselves summoned to 


freedom, union of all men. Our parent- 


age, principles, institutions, tendencies, 
privileges — all animate us to fulfil the 


) 
Mission which Providence assigns, the 


Hope which the world entrusts to us. 


Slavery, serfdom, human degradatuon 
musi be put from among us, or we shall 
stand adjudged before Humanity as trai- 
tors, hypocrites, cowards. And they 


shall be reformed. All vital elements of 


the Nations, ail omens of the times are 


the pledge of our redemption. The spirit 


of Love, seeking to unite all Christians 


inthe bond of holiness; the established 
bond of free thought and speech making 
society a vast schoo] of mutual educators 
before 


professed equality of all citizens 


the law, shaming us forever by the con- 
trast of our principles of brotherhood and 
our practices of poverty, temptation, de- 
sertion, and vice; the humanitary move- 
ments of the day ; the claim for universal 
culture for every individual ; the practice 
of mutual insurance so rapidly extending 


to all the relations of life; the recognised 


all, all 


are full of promise, that the era has dawn- 


power of joint-stock enterprise ,; 


ed wherein our countrymen will in deeds 
fulfil their motto of 


‘* MANY MADE Ong.’ 

Our training as a People has been sub- 
limely providential. Al events of our his- 
tory lead us irresistibly onward to the ae- 


[deal 


consisting of CONFEDERACIES WITHIN Con- 


complishment of an Government, 
FeDERacies, Kacn Free yet aut Codpe- 
RATive. Our fathers organised a system 
of divisions of land, into ‘townships, each 
of which was also a School District, and 
a Parish ; thus making the Political, the 
Educational, the Religious interest identi- 
eal; and solving the problem which had 
divided all other nations, by so uniting 
the Church, the College, the Common- 


wealth, that each should be independent, 
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yet all associated. These wise, and he- 
role ancestors demand of us to complete 
the work so nobly begun. We have but 
to develop their plans, and perfect the 
Township, the School, the Parish, in each 
State ; and the highest conception which 
man can form of Human Society will be- 
come a reality around us. ‘The Church, 
the College, the Commonwealth, can be 
perfected, only by so blending their influ- 
ences while leaving each free, — that all 
places shall become at once a Temple, 
School, and Council Hall; — and all du- 
ties be at once Worship, Culture, Work. 
Association 1s the fulfilment of the very 


Idea, and aim of this Nation of 


Spirit, 
United Freemen. 

Brethren! be of good cheer. The ages 
of war and violence, — of arbitrary legis- 
lation and caste, — of poverty contrasted 
with monstrous accumulation, — of want 
mocked and maddened by prodigal excess, 
— of frittered powers, and tantalized de- 
sires,— are passing, are passed forever. 
Before us are the ever brighiening ages 
of united effort, — of universal education, 
— ol free industry, — just recompense, — 
true loyalty and reverence, — tiue chival- 


And 


birth, is destined to be ruled and glorified 


ry and elegance. this land of my 


by a People, whose law shall be Righte- 


ousness, — whuse deeds Praise, — whose 
Spirit Holiness. So believes, so hopes, 
so prays 


Your brother in Humanty, 


W. H. Cuannine. 


Mr. Dwicur spoke of the radical want 
of faith, still lurking in the best of the 
reformers, in a doctrine of a Heaven on 
earth. Men regard the present state as 


merely discipline for the future. The 


unspirituality of the prevailing horror of 


materialism. Association would spiritu- 
alize matter, make the senses minister to 
the soul, &c. Christianity needs a body. 
The body of the spiritual unity of man- 
kind, must be an organization of the ma- 
and funetions of life ac- 


terial interests 


cording to a true science of the laws of 


divine order. For want of such a social 
science, of such an order, Christianity 
But it is 


now moving to create for itself a body. 


has been almost of none effect. 


All partial and special reforms of the 


abuses of society also fail 


this. Abolition of Slavery, of Intemper- 
ance, of War,—these gain ground but 
very slowly, and the battle must be stili 
Political 


Religious institutions fail ; for their 


fought over again. measures 
fail. 
end is contradicted by the natural necessi- 
ties of man, which have, for want of pro- 


per organization, resulted in a form of so 


ciety which makes the love of man im-| 


possible in practice. Education also fails. 


Here he dwelt at length on the utter ina- | 


bility of civilization to educate its chil- 


for want of 
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dren without a radical change in the social 


frame-work, which should seeure to every 





individual a position and a sphere of ac- 
uon suited to his powers. 

The meeting then adjourned till Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 

Wednesday, P. M. The speakers were 
Messrs. ALLEN, Brispane, Riphey and 
Hewirr. Mr. Brissane gave a long 
and philosophical view of social destiny, 
with glimpses into Fourier’s view of the 
probable destiny of man in future spheres ; 
and was followed by Mr. Ripuey in the 
same vein. Mr. Hewitt spoke of the 
spirituality of the movement, as offer- 
ing the only chance for a spiritual life. 

In the evening the meeting was happily 
opened by the President, who addressed 
the audience in the familiar tone of friend- 
ship, alluding to the constant presence of 
so many faces at all the meetings now for 
several years. At the same time for the 
information of strangers who were con- 
tinually pouring in, he gave a brief re- 
view of the history of the Associative 
cause in this country, frankly confessing 
every failure, and disclaiming, as the 
principal speakers had done through the 
whole convention, any pretensions to great 
practical success thus far. We had come 
to declare our faith, strengthened by our 
very failures ; for the failure was account- 
ed fur by the doctrine itself, inasmuch as 
no practical trial of Association thus far 
had at all realized the preliminary condi- 
tions of the experiment. 

Mr. Orvis followed in a speech of 
great eloquence, contrasting the Jeautees 
of the 
bined Order, which was responded to by 


of civilization with those Com- 
the now crowded audience with intense 
enthusiasm. Gerorce Brappurn, of Nan- 
tucket, not, he 


said, by what right he was invited to 


then rose. He knew 
address a meeting like this, for he knew 
not that he had ever given in his adhesion 
publicly to the doctrine of the Associa- 
But he did feel great sympathy 
‘* Fourterists."’ He had stud- 
ied the condition of humanity, and proved 


tionists. 


with these 


the inadequacy of the various remedies 
attempted. He had been in England, 
and gave a most graphic contrast of the 
‘*two nations ”’ The rich, 
he said, acknowledged the wrong; but 
what could they do. Even Thomas Car- 
lyle, who might be presumed to feel some 
interest in the sufferings of humanity, 
had declared that ‘* Morrison’s Pills and 
Acts of Parliament’’ did nothing, and 
was himself in despair of a remedy. Mr. 
Brapsurn might have talked to them 
like a Patriotic Republican Whig Ameri- 
can, and told them to abolish their laws of 
entailment, primegeniture, church rates, 
&e. &c.: but he did not, for he knew 
better. What then is wanted? Why, 
to Christianize the world. But before this ° 


living there. 











(the Fourierists are right in 








saving) there must be a Social Reorgan 

i 4 zation which will not stifle Christianity. 
¥ Therefore he looks with interest on this 
movement It is in the hands of some of 
3 the most earnest, gifted and high-minded 
men and women of this, or any country 

’ It has been sincere, peaceful and unpre 
tending in all its efforts thus far. If 

a Association can reform one thing alone, 
imely, the shameful distribution of the 

publie offices among the meanest of man- 

K it would be worth the labor of halt 

ii the population of America for the next 
year to b ry it about It had been said 

: 1} yy th ist speaker that we had Sancho 
Hie 4 Panzas for cove yrs, and Dogberries on 


' 
these 








: re what e political party has now 
4 learned to call its ** avar/able men,’ — 
4 ’ he here entered into an inimitably 
i satirical definition of an ** available man,”’ 
: ; vhich it would b Iimpossibdie to report to 
: ' :} I r silly 1 ( d 
1% 
He x t of Associa witho 
’ He was wi ire t 0 
Ass » vet had st iw S 
iY T oO y ter Sie T 
n f we erfer If Brook 
i mn and ail the ¢ rs s 1 dispe 
V.1t Would ots on 
m What a V « 1 sc ( 
s d to test this 7, as th 
d W hat a y the Assi 
f Sts se y a if on oO} 
Sain net Lh speeci 
was in his happlest vein of satire 
\ { of sympa and candor towards the 
«! . 
Some narks on th ol ited 
* ind de d acti vere then made 
; ; by Mr. Dwicur., who was lowed b 
t Mrs. M. S. Gov who gave some ac- 
&, ount of th Associations at the West, 
A 
i which she had recently visited. She point- 
ed out the folly of engaging in attempts to 
' form Associations without ample pecunl- 
; ary resources, and the necessary wisdom 
q: iB! and experience, and closed with a descrip- 
ts i i tion uf the pleasing impression that had 
gh 4 been made upon her mind by repeated 
4 visits to the Brook Farm Association. 
ia Mr. Earon then spoke of his experi- 
i ence in a Western Association He did 
# { justice to the zeal and sincerity of the 
2 i members, spoke of the errors into which 
i 
+ they had been Jed by their want of ex- 
perience, and ended with expressing his 


devotion to the cause as the greatest hope 
and 


; mination, if possible, to live 


of oppressed humanity, his deter- 


and die in 
Association 


Mr. J. W 


that his brother mechanies often told him 


W ALCOTT of Boston. said 


that they admired the principles ef Asso- 


ciation, wouid rejoice in its but 


success, 


saw no wav in which they eould labor for 


its progress. He would reply by telling 
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them what he had found to be the best 


First, to sub- 


course in his own ease. 

scribe for the Harbinger, and pay his sub- 
scription, two dollars a year, in advance. 
This he had done from the beginning, 
ind he always got his money's worth, 
ind no mistake He weleomed his news 
paper as he would an angel; and was 


thankful to it for all the good impulses it 


him. Second, when tired and di 


vave s- 
rusted with the noise and dust of the 
city, te make a holiday, and look in upon 
the friends at Brook Farm. ‘Third, to 
devote a part of his earnings to the 
building up of Association. He would 
not fail of this on any aecount, beleving 
that even though he might lose his mon- 


ev. Which he did not fear. he would have 
the happiness of knowing that he had 
done what he could for a cause to which 
he felt that he owed the best powers of 
his lift 
Mr. J. Burrerrietp said that many 
garded Association as the working out 
of a grand sei i¢ problem ; they consid- 
ered it 10st ent n an intelleetual 
it ,% \ Dut for hi part, and h 
new il Fa ] Ni \ OF 84 ind at least 
t with Yn IK to contempiat 
is t n Ol 5 LS] ns 
en il \ y,enerT S heal 
i nh some é f tive sire for 
ne it l er Stal ot So- 
\ i { a the be | |- 
Z ( } (On this acc t, he 
) ad Asso ‘ i OW inpertect 
S \ ( i it Li nents, they were 
n advance of common society; and a 
uer and mort vated relution between 
nan and man could there be enjoyed than 
the present order can boast of 
M A LL then gave a graphie and 
somewhat quaint description of life in 


Association aS he had found it several 


Ih 


months experience He showed the sour- 


ces of a higher life which prevail there, 
the good humor, friendship, and desire 
for improvement which were cherished 
by its influence, and the varied means of 
happiness and progress, which even in 
this day of small things, gave 11 a supe- 


rioritv over the best society to be found 


elsew here. 
Mr. W.C 


few remarks 


Hirsarp of Boston, made a 


commending the literary 
character of the Harbinger. 


The meeting was then closed by 


some 
encouraging remarks from Mr. Ripuey, 
showing the reasons for the devotion of 
Associationists to their mission, and de- 


of 


friendship, and hope in which they should 


seribing the spirit pure aspiration, 
work. 

On the whole, the meeting fully sustain- 
ed the great interest which the Anniver- 


called 


absence of Mr 


Society has forth 


The 


sary of this in 


former years. DANA 


and Mr. CHANNinG, both of whom were 





prevented from attending by illness, was 
deeply felt; but their place was supplied, 
if not made good, by other speakers who 
forward under the 


came inspiration of 


strong feeling and devotion to the cause, 
with an eloquence and power, which must 
have produced the best impressions on ev- 
Parke Gop- 


Mac- 


DANIEL, and other leaders of the Associa- 


ery heart. The absence of 


win, Horace GreeLty, Osnorne 


tive movement in New York, who were 


necessarily prevented from attending the 
was also the occasion of regret. 


They would } 


meet) 


ne, 


} 


rave been gratified with the 


excellent spirit which is at work in New 
England, and which may be ascribed, 
in no small degree, to their own indefa- 


tigable labors. ‘The result of this meet- 


ing may well quicken our courage, hope, 


and determination. A new Interest is 
awakened in many minds. A firm con- 
viction of the truth of our doctrines is 


widely expressed, the best wishes of the 


best men gu with u 


s, old blind prejudices 


are rapidly giving way, new converts are 


daily announced, a better order of society 


s now invoked with the prayer for daily 


and way for the 


] 


r on ot Justice, 


bread, is pI 


| 
Truth, and Love, upen 


prevailis of 


ic 


eparing 


the ruins of the ig system 


coward ce, deception, ai d diset rd. 


EMERSON’S LECTURES IN BOSTON. 
Lecturing 1s a peculiar and character- 
stic amusement of the people of the good 


** Al) work and 


State of Massachusetts. 


no play ’’ undoubtedly makes Jack a dull 
boy, and a dull boy is a detestable thing 
to a Yankee; but yet amusement for its 


ike 


seemed 


had no very stimulating relish 
Never- 


necessary 


own 


s 


and idle and frivolous. 


theless it was found to be a 


counterpoise to the sorrowful and plod- 
be had; 


ding care of the day and must 


but how, was long the unanswered ques- 
tion. The old puritanical taint demanded 


a serious object, it was afeared of revels 


and games and such hocus pocus of the 
and went to preaching 


devil's making, 


and camp meetings and religious experi- 
it The 


young blood hankered after fun and frolic, 


ences when wanted excitement. 
and would not be satished that life should 
always be a homily and that the only test 
of 


that it was a bore; 


the goodness of any thing should be 


and hence that hybrid 


between amusement for its own sake 


ind amusement for instruction’s sake, 


which was found in leeturing. Leeturing 


amused without damning the soul eterual- 
ly as the theatre did; here the pious who 
found God only in churches and prayer 


books, might with safety venture to show 
| 


themselves, and the might 


young 
find a chance to see each other and inter- 
Besides, 


there is still anuther reason for this spe- 


change a glance or a simile. 
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the Universe that ® wanted life, that it 
tended to nothing central as the origin of 
all things, that there was no postulate 
which could account for Nature, and no 
He 


Swedenborg remained a bish- 


principle which could generate it. 
said, that 
op’s son to the end of his life, and never 
emancipated himself wholly from sectari- 
anism and theology. Hence came his di- 
abolic region filled with hellish spirits and 
eternal punishments, and everlasting re- 
pentance, which every noble and free soul 
refused to believe. For in comparing our 
life with the eternal Beauty and Truth, 
the best of us is so deformed and imper- 
fect, that should we pause to regret our 
past sins, more than the time allotted as 
for action would be wasted in repentance, 
This 


idea was announced with such a lofty em- 


— it were far better to go forward. 
phasis, that it seemed to thrill through 
the audience and toclaim an almost unan- 
imous assent. 

Montaigne represented, according to 
Mr. Emerson, the sceptic in the best sig- 
nification of that term,—the sceptic, or 
considerer, who in view of human short- 
sightedness and fallibility dares not to set- 
tle every question by a yes or no, but believ- 
lug as far as he can, holds his judgment 
in suspense as to the rest, and reverencing 
custom as far as he may without compro- 
mise of honesty, seeks to live out truly 
This idea, Michel 


heroic gentleman, 


all that is best in him. 
de Montaigne, an old 
free-handed, full-hearted, courteous, hon- 
orable and upright, endeavored to express 
by his life and writings. Let others sham 
and invent, Montaigne endeavored to speak 
This constitutes the 


the fact as it was. 


charm of his essays, which the world has 
read and will read with delight so long as 
the actual is interesting. He never se- 
lects the romantic or poetic in his life, but 
spreads before us the whole variety of 
his nature; so frank, so above conceal- 
ment is he, that he records his vices with 
more readiness than his virtues, and even 
does himself less justice, than his coun- 
trymen and neighbors accorded to him. 
This Lecture on the essayist of Perigord 
was full of quaintness, humor, and felici- 
ties. 

Shakspeare has been written upon al-, 
most commentators and 
critics, who in most instances have done 
little more than repeat and exaggerate, 


to nausea by 


without furthering the solution of this 
great enigma. Mr. Emerson’s Lecture was 
not however of this class, but of a higher 
He said, that 
an account of the facts of his life was 
unnecessary, for the life which lay be- 
neath them was everywhere visible in his 
writings, and was all that was fairly 
needed. Indeed to us it is matter of joy, 
that the actual biographical facts of this 
man’s life are obscured by an impenetra- , 


and more original quality. 


THE HARBINGER, 
ble veil, from the peering, cavilling curi- 
osity of the world, while Shakspeare is 


wholly impersonal and is only the name 
of certain of the best and wisest words 
ever written. The man’s thought must 
stand for the man, and we cannot say be- 
cause he drank ale with the tapster, there- 
fore Cordelia is not a lovely piece of wo- 
manhood. Mr. Emerson said, that Shak- 
speare was not original according to the 
vulgar idea of originality, which consists 
in the creation of somewhat entirely new 
out of nothing; for in this sense no man 
is ever original ; but that true originality 
consists in selecting the integral and ele- 


mental particles of truth from the rub- 


bish of facts, and seizing the spirit of 


things without loading it with their mass. 
In this latter sense Shakspeare was in the 


highest degree original. He found his 


materials collected to his hand ; the play- 


house had possession of the common 


mind, unprinted plays had possession of 


the play-house. And because they were 
to be so represented, they were modelled 
and re-fashioned, aud altered, by many 
hands, until! they had become the proper- 
ty of no one. From this mass of acted 
material Shakspeare drew the stuff of his 
plays; throwing away the unnecessary 
collecting and harmonizing 


and trivial, 


and altering that which was good and 
true, adding much that was new, and fus- 
ing the parts into one luminous whole, 
by the transforming magic of his imagina- 
then commented on 


tion, Mr. Emerson 


certain peculiar excellences of Shaks- 
speare, as his diction; and in summing 
up his character said, that the Poet takes 
Beauty only for Beauty’s sake, and is 
therefore as incomplete as the mystie who 
We 


wait for one who shall harmonize the two 


seeks Truth for Truth’s sake only. 


desires and, by uniting Truth and Beauty, 
shape a complete whole. 

The last Lecture was on Goethe, or 
the Writer. The view which Mr. Emer- 
son took of the great German was fair and 
just. He considered him as the man pe- 
culiarly adapted to interpret the complex- 
ity of modern civilization, and by dint of 
his great comprehensiveness and sagaci- 
ty and intellectual power to dispose of the 
multitudinous results of modern activity. 
Without taking to himself any high mor- 
al aim, he simply endeavored to solve the 
problem of this century. An earnest and 
untiring scholar, he for eighty years de- 
voted himself to this labor, and every- 
where he advanced the matter to which 


he applied his powers. In Botany, in 


Colors, in Poetry, in the practical rules | 


of life, he showed his sagacity and add- 
ed to previous results. The Helena or 


Second part of Faust, Mr. Emerson con- | 
sidered as his characteristic poem, for | 
therein all systems and seiences and doc- 
He occupied the po- | 


trines are merged. 





~~ 


sition of the writer, who strives always 
to put the world into language, and tw 
coin every idea into a word, and who be- 





leves that all things that exist can be 
thus transformed. His province was to 
examine and decide for himself, to take 
nothing upon hearsay; to cross-examine 
every fact and opinion. Thence came his 
free religious opinions, thence also his 
refusal to admit that the old superstitious 
devil that had ruled the world so long, 
was unreal, and did not exist in modern 
life, and therefore, from this hobgoblin 
he stripped his disguise of hoof and tail, 
and his accompaniments of fire and brim- 
stone, and made him into a respectable 
gentleman of modern times, the central 
idea of whose life was the exercise of the 
intellect for its own sake, and who was 
merely an impersonation of complete and 
circular selfishness. Mr. Emerson spoke 
of Wilhelm Meister, and called it truly 
Without mach in- 
terest as a story, and extremely worldly in 


a novel or new work. 


its tone, but full of wisdom and practicality 
and possessing many and varied charms ; 
a work, which, though Novalis econdemn- 
ed it, for its worldliness and want of spir- 
ituality, he nevertheless read and re-read 
with great delight even to his death. 
Thus the public takes leave of Mr. Em- 
erson for a time, but we trust not for a 
long time. Never were his words more 
palatable and cheering than during these 
the Rev. Mr. 
Choules, his successor at the Lyceum, 
good his place to 
the Bostonians; must they return to the 


last few weeks; even 


ean scarcely make 


Lectures on Waterloo, and the Military 
Art? 
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